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: rhe 
spain of Maryland and contiguous Stafts? 
he Maryland State Agricultural Society, for 
ectual furtherance of the purposes |¥, 
in ve it. birth, has determined to establish, | 3 
14 gbexion with an Experimental Farm, an edu- be 
toa! il institution, to be entitled the’ Agricultural 
b undersigned—a Committee of that Socie- |,.6 
volved the duty of submitting to, you a 
pYeatures and design of the proposed ft 
and of ae your co-operation by 
hg out its paperlty for wide-spread usefulness, | @ 
urgent need of some such movement to ef 4? 
le Proted land to keep pace with that 
t material developement which is a ma 28 
tic of the present era of civilizationigind 
0 powerfully on the moral atid intellectual 
: nations in’ whose midst this activity re-| 
Our-Society seeks to raise by subscription} 
Bek in’shares, of the par value of twenty-five 
hgh not less than one hundred thousand te 
With a portion of this sum, a farm of be-’ 
jp fwo and ty ve hundred acres, less than ten 
| es frox ore, is to bé urctased. With 
esid the funds, besides the necessa' 
F outfit fomthe farm, commodious an 
F structures for the aecomtmodation of 
etors and pupiieagy the College, are ta be 
ssorships tobe endowed, and the 
is fixtures requisite for holding the ‘an- 
hibitions of the Agricultural Society, on a 
fo unrivalled inthis country, énclosed: 
. The title and control of the aan 
quired’ and improved iS to be vested in. 
qrutices, composed of the President if 
i Stte Agricultural Soeiety fof’ 
‘and fourteen persons to be »chosen 


P oan of the shares of stock, r 
é nal meeting of the stockhold- 
pmploy ‘an intelligent and skilful 


“and appoint to professorships of 
nees f such other Sranehts ‘6 te 
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Age a im portatit bearing, direct oF 
et “por beds isefulhess of the p prietor ® 

weonductor of agricultural operations; 
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ailconstityte the chart by which 


scribe the qualifications i in 9f 
ip.obtain their admission as pupils, t 
: ia. favor, with the course of 


board, 


i 
ies, and all the minutize ineiden 
nizafton of an institation of this com 
arranged and harmonized. To ente 
taifs would be foreign to the p 
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ems may’ 
views of the stockholders’ 

But the committee conceive they 
‘their commission when the 
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best qualified persons whose setvices cath 546: 
ured. 


A code of rules and regulations forthe Collen 


i the farm, together with by-laws pale thelr 
fh powers and specifying the functions and cot 
nsation of all subordinate officérs : 


ramed by the first elected Trustees, 


by the stockholders, with or withoy ta 


ia Eat 


cents 


. be* directed and managed. 


fourse be susceptible of revisid 


process Sifiilar to that Of its ‘fi 


hey will be subjeéted, and the 
tuition, and contingent expeny 
nditions upen which the Ma ‘ind 


gi 


ie tk Society shall be entitled to sou thele ke iH 


bitiuns dnd fairs on the farm, will 
kien 


Very much will depe a nk 


5 “cha 
fitness of the Trustees the stockhi 
efect, and still wer e aps, upon. ! 
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,annou 
tyres‘as in‘the estimation of” 
jandation, propetto bee 
BT Aye provi fer'b wvaed nd pe Ra 
m on for both theo r 2 
sas evidn of the pupils in al a Hi A 
art i ediately eth ith. . 
al pursuits iithis ‘or the’ 
Tatit dé, 'so.as to fit the 
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. 3d. Requirement of security for se 
board and contingent expenses: 
» suitable wea el 
for di 
re 
eer 
“a , to 
", © 4th. Acourse of discipling4 
quate penalties and rewards. 
sive and exact, compet 
: the indbrals, mental] and phys 
good citizens, as wéll_as. siaift 
9) * -* the scholars not only arden now- 
» ’ Tedge, obedient to those pl beer thedij-anc 
». © © * corqys in demeanor, but likewise cheerful and hap 
py under a sense of their preuliar advanta sate | 
- paternal kindness of treatment, by the introduction’ 
; of every proper species of amusement, and the a 
lowance of all meet relaxations. , 
5th. ~a a direction of the resources of the 
, farm as will contribute as much as possible, with 
vience to its primary object stationing 
the students practical experience and the oppo: 
* »% _ nity of witnessing important scientific experiments, 
: '* sto the income pf the institution, Fr 
Gth. A limitation of the rate of dividends Which 
may begdeclared out of net prefits to the rate of si 
* » pet centum per annnm. 
7th. Provisions for the free and permanent o¢* 
cupancy by the Maryland State Agricultural Socie- 
ty of the grounds and appurtenances allotted for i 
annual exhibitions, with the stipulation that th 
said Society will keep in good repair this allotment 
out-of the procéeds arising from these spectacles 
and will hand over the residue f such proceeds af?! 
ter defraying the expenses incurred for the premi-j 
é ums awarded to exhibitors, to the Trustees, for the 
benefit of the Institution and its stockholders. 

From the foregoing synopsis of its plan, you wilh, 
at once perceive that the original and main desigh 
of qur institution is by a systematic combination of 

». sciéntific with practical and moral training} 
/roughly to educate the rising generation of agricul- 
turiats, to produce a corps of enlightened, well dis- 
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a ciplined and eminently practical farmers; their’ 
- miods stored with all the resources accumulated 
ae by sciepce and experience for the prosec of 


‘ theif art; ak eereption and skill sharpened ahd 


developed bythe continuous conjunction, under 


‘ge their observation, and with their participation of 
', Mthe ordinary processes of tillage and the usual rou- 
‘of, rural economy, with the suggestive com- 


es aries of inductive science and the light shed. 
¢ upon the future pursuit by the researches and dis- 


mY. the vastly diversified calling of the husbandman, 
"we onable ies of knowledge and dexterity likely to 
e e 


rietor or manager of an to 

ri \@ sway, improve, be autify and render roftabiatthe 

-“¥domain, population and brute animals over which 

“4 ,,Phe is to presifle, is embraced in our cone id 

4 me, Eyenas ourarmies are organiz ed 

Jed to almost certain victory by the ¢ of 

t Point; just as our naval marine is being pre- 

i mentality of thé Annspoliien 

4 to throW into the the brilliapcy of 

. KH former glorious career, and regain that promi- 
+ oh, ® nence Wh _ scientific pppoe. England 

rred to our rivals,do 


















































| transient interruption, across the ocean, i 
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ip ovement and ava nes 
1d wide over our hiils, | 


ee ee * — ees 
y ing impe e forth the’ 
fesign of the ‘Agricultural Institut 
now ask” your ion to reasons which hayeip. - 
éd ustdibelicve such an establishment imper. 
ely called for by the condition of agricultureis 
pis region, and by the benefits which it would dif. 
e amung all classes of the community, urbangy 
fellas rural. A retrospective glance, may, pe. 
ps, aid us in bringing‘our views more pl 
re you. '} ty) a 
* Be pleased tiien to cast your eyes back ‘ali 
























Piod when under the auspices ofthe gallant 
the wise Penn, and the liberal and far sighted | 
vert, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and Dele | 
/ware were Occupied by the pioneers of ouptrae | 
Atlantic forefathers. oe 
* From the date of the settlement of Jar mi, 
the announcement of our war of independence, th 
‘ 
{ 










current of immigration which set steadily,’ th) 






shores of the Chesapeake and Delaware,consil 
a population almost exclusively agricultura 
phitherto unturned and virgin so!l,ripe with 
Jated fertility of untold centuries, yielde 
preturns to slovenly and reckless cultivati 
~ ‘Drawing their supplies of food .with DUT 
exertion or forethought from the exuberaptem 
the extermination of the primeval forests and! 
madic aborigines,defence against the una 
‘climate and the hostile French, the turmoils 
dent to new eommupnities and their un i 
telations with the parent State, occupied thet 
gies and engrossed the cares of the colonists. Ti 
art of agriculture rapidly declined. For thig i 
prominent causes may be adduced—One, ihe 
agined inexhaustibility of the soil—the other, iiika), 
most boundless extent as compared with i’ 
petitors for itsepossession—where theds 
vegetation farsurpassed what had bi 
by, the cultivators at homey and exe 
most sanguine expectations, it seemed 































































seek for means by whichstill greater abu 
could be prod ad’ espeaialy as the compuls 
sence of manufacturers and the mechani¢ arm 
gether with the limitations imposed on com 
by jealous England, deprived our ancestor ¢ 
scope in the exchange of their surplus produe 
the conveniences and luxuries of life. . . 4 
, Before deterioration of the soil furnished 
centive for research into the causes of this 
andthe means of renovation, thegene ion 6 
i paigvan’ ead pi rt countriesy 

rt passed away,and with them sue! 
skill ps they possessed. ‘Their Getag 
a life of self-indulgence, and uti 
true conception of the causes of, a 
their impoverished condition, had 
alternatives. They miss either S$ 
meagre subsistance on their exhau 
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fully fertile regions which from time to ttme wy 
brought into\view by our newly org 

rament, anxious to extend and st: 
in the distant South and West—un- 
circumstances, it is by no means marvel. 



















; labor was then for-the most part perf 
were left the aged, the indolent, the, ap 
and the ignorant! There still remained 


tin Pennsylvania) a mony teh 
peony Reena e the. ingress of ff bor from 
the North, and from abroad! There, still) re® 
mained the impoverished possessors of large landed, 
eaates, without capital, without thrift, and with. 
eat the-knowledge how to better their condition. 
hilst sunken thus to a low ebb, agriculture be- 
; ant, and almost lifelesa; commerce and 
the mechanic arts, favored by tofe auspicious cir- 


Thesinguiar anamoly was presented of an accele- 
rated rapidity in their advance in thewmidst of the 
steady decay of that great fundamental pursuit on 
whith ald. others are based. The resources of sci- 
ence, ga-feeely pressed into the service of naviga- 
tion, and the handicraft of the citizen, were.not 
, or ever thought applicable, to the cultiva- 
ofthe earth. A deep prejudice against rural 
ated by ite untoward state. All prow- 
wise parents among the landholders and 
ught to transfer to the so called liberal 
, \o the walks of trade, or to the sh 
chanic, their more promising and inteHli+ 
, keeping at home for the plough-tail.and 
farm, those only whe were deemed toostupitl 
ip receive an education, and who were con- 
by-reason. of that very thick-headedness, 
fadapted for their intended occupation. 
Wi} this state of public opinion and procedure, 
Me] itis not 















surprising that a vast atea lapsed. into 
abandoned, und barren wastes; that the aspect of 
duxuriant plains, bordering on our tide- wa- 
peame so hideous as to. be a bye-word and a 
; and)that the ‘‘qlodhopper,’’ as the dwel- 

: plate ‘old wil was ignominiously term- 
a ed. at. and despised by the more per- 
if Wdevizens of the mart of commerce, and Geociees 
Amhoufacturing industry. Oases in the wide- 

\ int, certain valleys and districts, blessed 
More enduring fertility of soil than the re- 
continued to affurd remunerative returns 

Me toil of the plodding tiller, and retief from 
M- dreary desolation elsewhere pervading our 
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fora lon}. time this downward course of-the 
edinterest continued unabated. At last how- 
the influx of immigration having penetrated 
ior far-beyond the banks of the Missigsip- 
ased.to draw within its vortex the flower of 
ura mulation; and, altho’ it continued.to 
1 With unabated tide, it gradually. de- 
ud Lshores of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
Bi the 










fent of labor which tended measurably 
uum produced by the exodus before 
epusit was due.to the growth 
memercantile, manufacturing; and mechanical 

Matin of the sea-board. Swelling cities, and 
: uufaciuring hives, created in our 
‘eihanced demand for those perish- 
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{| gy to this re-opened field for ente u 


were progressing with giant strides.— | 
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& roducts.of the soil + gener caaatel 
q even at! erated pace, 
wrk by modern foeombtion: The: need “and 
profit of renovation of the soil in the vicinity of 
these foci of consumption, drew capital Theapit. 
spir-. 
of investigation began to be turned to the causés 
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of the deterioration of the soil, and the most feas- 
ble means of-restoring ‘its productiveness. Such 


-} imperfect knowledge as existed on the subjéctuwas 


ere lung diffused by publications and associations 
of farmers.. Much was learned from recent agri-. 
cultural immigrants, who. now frequently stayed” 
fieeic steps, where the high prices of the frojss of 
ro labors more:'than compensated for the-sterile 
eondition of the acres which they ‘had to enrich, 
before looking for returns. Coming as’ they ‘had 
done, from countries where the pressure ‘of ‘dense 
poulation upon the means of subsistence, had stim- 
ulated the efforts, and rendered necessary the-gs- 
siduityiof producers of food, they brought to: dur 

, at deast. stubborn industry, and patient. per- 

erance. Lessons were drawn, too, from ithe 
North-eastern section of our\country, where ‘an 
:dinkind climate: and rugged sdil, operating wpon'a 
| hardy and intelligent race, had given rise ¢o anvac- 
tivity of invéntion,/and a keenness. in turnings cir~ 
cumstances to account, of which the history offie 
eat afforded no parallel. 








This resurrection of life and activity, (hortieul- 
tural rather than agricultural in the onset,) origi- 
| nating, as.it did, almost in the suburbs ofghe city, 
and the approaches to manuflactories, 5 - 
ually until it embracéd a large population of the » 
} More.intelligent country gentiemen of this and the 
‘ adjoining States. ’ 
|, dt being demonstrated that exhausted land cowld 
| be restored to its original fertility, and evenmade 
to surpass its pristine productiveness with profit, 
an eager spirit of improvement seized upon the 
; Young and sanguine. in many cases: brilliant suc- 
| cess attended this revival of thrift and intelligenees*, 
By accident, or from European experience, seve-" 
ral important renovaters of the soil were discov- 
ered.or adopted. Improved implements, vehicles 
aod modes of tillage, came rapidly. into. use, and 
the’heavens seemed bright to the: enthusiast, who 
followed one after another in the path so inviting- 
ly opened tothem. But there was a deep sedted 


Aa 


error in this rash precipitaney. Many ‘wepe. 
wrecked by a heediess reliance spon the " 
of sciolists—others by ayblind amitation,: oat. 


regara.to the endless diversity of soil, climate‘and» 
circumstances. Because, in certain locatities, the 
application of common lime had been:found to'reé 
store fertility, all the agricultural world nto 
— lime asa panacea. Because the Morus: 
Milticaulis was recommended in the:public prims; 4 
thousands were induced to embark their means and. 


ind in this: disastrous project rearing the, 
sk pen. Multiphed instances of the same kind 
i given. The waste of capitaland labor, 
and the distressing embarrassment thus dincurred)® 
brought undeserved reproach upon what»was ima) , 
vidiously termed:**book farming.” ; ia 
But the results of. this -agitation and awakened 
intelligence, have in the.end been good. By the # 
motion of societies similar to our own, by the 


tion to the public, and,by the collision of invel- _ 





"EE of experiments and their communi: 
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vis 
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in the maintainance of adverse; tho’ genegalty’ 
ary theories, a considerable aggregate ise-" 


te 
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fal information has been -acquired, and 
sqrag thotsivaniages ob bis nwakesingsal out ag? 

ng tages is ingvof our ag> 
riculturists ta’ new ife, we count their discovery: 
of their pervading ‘ignorance, and urgent need of 
enlightenment. Seience invoked at last, has not dis- 

. dajned to shed:its light. upon our art,and with some 
beneficial consequences,’ diminished however b: 
the intrusion into its sphere of presumptuous cha 
acters, end by the incapacity of most agriculturis 
to.avail themselves of its truths. Still the-value of" 
this species of knowledge is now deeply felt by a 
large class, and itsrarity lamented. At the same 
time it is pereeived that, in orderto obtain. full ef- 
fi there must: be a combination of practies,. 
witb science, orto speak more clearly, that sciehée 
must be applied.to the practice of agriculture ex- 
perimentaily, and not abstractly. The same meth- 
od. must be pursued in preparing a youth for agri- 
eultural, as for - — pursuits. He mustunder- 
go a training in which’the: practical part of his oc- 
cupation»is taught him by actual performance, 
whilst the Jaws of nature, and the reasons for dif- 
ferent. processes are expounded to him, in full viéw 
of siilistrations daily before his eyes: Itis to this 

- combination of instruction with practice, this spe- 
cial training, for a particular pursuit, that modern 

ess in the nad wr arts isdyue. Thus we have 
hanics’ Institutes, where the apprentice has un- 
folded to him, the principles of science, bearing 
his art, while he is daily acquiring manual skill i 
the coatiguous workshops. 
In those districts of England and Scotland, where 
systematic, agricultural education has been long 
~ enough in Operation to have manifested its legiti- 
mate consequences, the effect has been almost 
magical. Insalubrious marshes, converted into sal- 
wbrious plains, bleak moors into fertile farms, and 
the most forbidding and desolate regions into the 
smiling landscape of a pastoral paradise, attest the 
possible dominion, too often dormant, of mind over 
matter. In a part of the world, where all the ave- 
nues to success in life, are thronged with eager 

“competitors, the graduates of agricultural acade- 
mies are in unive request, and at once find sit- 
uations, at rates of salary far exceeding those paid 
to their. old fashioned compeers. That this'pref- 
erence has continued to increase and widen, speaks 
volumes. 

Before the institution of these Seminaries in 
t Britain, it wasnot unusual for persons, anx> 

“jousto prepare their sons for the management of land- 

ved property, to place them in the families of intel- 

lat and skilful farmers. For the advantages 
and instructions thus obtained,as much as £100, or 
$500 per annum was frequently paid. And, at 
such rates, lads, from this:side ef the water, have 
been domiciled with distinguished Scotch F. 

# ers. But since Agricultural Academies have 
im, successfub.operation, these have been found to 
“ynite far greiter advantages than could be derived 
from the best private farmer, whose rests 
would be sacrificed by repeating experiments al- 

y sufficiently tested, and whose farm, previous- 

, ina state of efficient organization, could not, 

‘ ‘without serious interruption, exhibit the — 
tory steps by which this excellence had been at- 

. tained. Moreover, by the engrossing nature of his 
occupation,in the most busy and important seasons, 

« he would be deprived of the opportunity of giving 
auch instructions and explanations to his students 
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.| manner, bow soon would the environs of our itis, 
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‘eeedings, and the change of ’ 
' tedunder different circumstances, ».‘. he 
7 is not -to be denied that-an apy eshis 
this. sort would be highly advanta; 
‘sence of any preferable means of. j 
any one who attempts in mature years 
‘a farmer; will have reason to regret’ thé 
“that early conversancy with details whidy 
swell be acquired in after life. It is, 
lorable fact that if we’ were di to 
Mie alternative of apprenticeship, we would 
ngusyvery few farmers qualified toy 
e'task. It is to fill the'void left by. the 
l absence of this class of men that our 


| is designedy. “ans 
In England, no investment is more safe og nok 
sure to pay 2 fair interest than arableteate 
ite of its high price and heavy burdetis.” Por 
s the only reason which can be assigned ig th 
existence in that country of a class’ of ediedtes 
and well trained farmers, ready to associate 
skill with the resources of the capitalist; and 
by such aid, todevelop toa very high: point the 
roductiveness of the soil. Here, on the 
it is notorious that such investments are 
tain to be profitiess, unless'the purchaser is im 
self a practical agriculturist. if we had among us 


a sufficient number of individuals, ¢6 to 
conduct agricultural operations ‘in an catieataed 


















and even more remote parts of the country, 
bellished and fructify abundantly by «the 
to this purpose of the accumulated ¢ 
bands of retired merchants, professional 
others, who might wish to spend the 
their days in the quiet shades of rural 
least to indulge the almost universal pass 
ling over a domain of wide acres. oa 
We have cited the example of Engla 
than of continenta) Europe, in this cen 
; cause in the latter, Agricultaral Institutes, wi 
they exist, are like all other institutions; 
dependant on,.and sustained by the 
In England and &cotland, on the other handj 
foundations emanate from voluntary 
of those interested in the welfare of 
Their greater success has been comm 
the superiority of the voluntary system 0 
— contrivance of management by g 
officials. In the one case, the controlk 
prietors consist of those whose efforts 
ness are stimulated by their own keen-felt 
In the other, the salaried subordinates of the 
power, devoid of identity of interest 
they supervise, ‘exhibit that listlessness 
ness in progress which always marks a’ buregtem 
cy. Itseems, therefore, the part of: wi r 
organize our educational institutions, that 
guardianship shall be confided to those 
hopes are involved in their success. On 
sis do we propose to rest the destinies of ou. 
cultural College. Any aid which may h 
extended to us, by State or Municipalauthon 
will of course, be gratefully receive d, bu ve! 
design to entrust the control of our “Sis 
any, except those who necessarily must) 
welfare inseparable from their own, <3 
It is our deliberate expectation that sient 
uates of our proposed institution, (if hap 
iscerning public shall decree its establish 
asare not land owners themselves, will, a8 


















































es would impress upon them the rationale of his,pro- 
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Tit a a 
] = count 1€ amou | Stock in Ohio, by the Clinton County Importation 
od acquirement would yield in any o | Company, the following was the result; the cost 
Believed indeed,that such is the dearth | up to the day of sale, was $17,000, while the sales 
competent to conduct advantageously, farms | foot up $22,661—all. the purchases. were. for 
ved system, that an education, comple-)| Ohio farmers, viz : sidasctg acts f 
fhe plan proposed, would conatitute a re-. SHORT HORN BULLS: » & youle 
pure et more certainly reliable as a me: of! 1..Wellington—H. H.: Hankins & :Cey joys. 
rable livelihood, than any of the alrea 7 Bloomington, 
efowded professions. Ranking intellectually, as 
rll as in emolument with other educated _ Classes, | 
he Alumni of the Agricultural College of Maryland | 
ili not Jose caste, because they pursue the calling | 
Washington and a Cincinnatus, So | 
e inhabit a portion of this continent, unsurpas, | 
£4 in natural advantages and offering rarely equal- | 
‘facilities for its transformation into one of| 
admirable and epaneulitg abodes of the| 
face. The two magnificent estuaries, | 


. Warrior—M. B, Wright, Jeffersonville, ;2 

. Alfred—Dayid 8. King, Port William,... 

. Whittington—Solomon Brock, « Jeffer- .“.. .. 
sonyille, 900 


. Duke of Corowall—D.P. Quinn,Sabina,,, 
. Billy Harrison—Jesse G. Starbuck, Wil- 
mington, .1,500 
. Moonraker (calf)—ThomasConner,Bue- 
na Vista, i. , 400 
mnetrate far into tle interior, and particu:) 9. Lord Rain, 2d (calf)—Daniel Early, Port ., ,,, 
the novle Chesapeake with its hundred arms;;. William, 
eir bosoms the choicest aquatic .produc-| 10. Young Sir Robert (calf) W. McMillan, 
j, and afford easy and secure access to the very Wilmington, 
of many of our rustic homes. Our mineral | COWS. Bing) : 
resourcesare incalculable,and the spontaneous pro- | 1, Duchess—M. B. Wright, Jeffersonville,$1,675 
tions of our forests invaluable. The diversified) 9, Emma—David Persinger, Sabina, 150: 
ee of our upland regions, watered by numer- 3, Hope—William Palmer, Bloomington 1,000 
} streams, which descending from the Alle-| 4. Miss Shafto—Jesse G. Starbuck, Wil at 
hamies and, their subordinate heights, answer so. mington, 650 
iny beneficial purposes, abounds in capabilities’ 5. Dairy— ‘s Te 
i tine loveliness. There is no territory, the! §, Familiar—Jesse Pancake, Frankfottp.  ~.; 
[which could be brightened and its fecun-' 7, Sunbeam—Thos: L. Carothers, Wilt ng- 
8 
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4 
550 
liplied with less exertion, by properly di-| ton, ’ ’ 
Hil. How much might be added to the’ 8, YoungEmma—A,Rombach, Wilmington, 300 
hd physigal well being of our citizens by a) 9, Miss Walton—John Hadley, Clarkefield, . 395 
tsystem of agriculture, in its various | 19, Princess—Hadley & Hawkins, * 1,060. 
fents, it is hard to predict. How immense- qi. Moonbeam—Henry Kirkpatrick, Jeffer- : 
ae Deauty, salubrity, and general attractiveness | sonville, 500 
his, Our even now, comely patrimony, might be} 19, Lady Jane—David Watson, Milford 
y the introduction of a highly educated } Centre, ; 225 
well isciplined corps of agriculturists, it is; 13, Lady, Whittington-—-W. Reed,Blooming- . 
nore easy to imagine than portray. ton, 300 
. Pro iy for the rapid elevation in knowledge, re-| 14, Strawberry—James Fullingtov, Milford 
fisément, and skill of the denizens of ourruralhome-| | Centre, 675 
teads, and you will give a greater impulse to all! 15*Touisa—James R. Mills, Bloomington, 300 
hat is desirable in civilization than any means = 16. Jessamine—J. O. B. Renick, Shadeville, - 475 
adopt. You will not, we trust, hesitate w 17. Victoria (no pedigree) D. Persinger, Sax ‘ 


‘ 


our own welfare so manifestly beckons you on!— bina, é oc: tid 
“Not all classes and occupations will vie with each| yg, Queen (calf of Victoria)—-H. 8S. Pavey, ay. 
f, as to which will contribute most to that Leesburgh, 


ich promises such benefits to all! The time! SOUTH DOWN SHEEP: 
fomé, when to be a Maryland farmer, will be, | . 
if gant as it once wee te belong to the Old, 18t Buck—R. R. Seymour, Bainbridge, ha 


Line.”’ | 2nd ** —Thomas Blackstone, ** — 
‘RAMSAY M’HENRY, | 3rd “* —Jeptha Perrill, Bowensville, i 
70 
60 





’ JNU. C. BRUNE, | Ist Ewe—Thomas Biackstune, Brainbridge, 
Lg Qnd ** —R.R. Seymour, 9 
Ses WM..W. GLENN... || Sra —Thomas Blacksioue  “ 





” ae | 4th .\¢ —H. 8. Pavey, Leesburgli, 


_iijoty 40 tae Rice Onors.—In addition to the! , 5th" —John Hadley, Clarksfield, 

atticdlarsialready given, we learn that thedamage) 6th ‘‘—Thos. Blackstone, Bainbridge, 

lige crops in South Carolina has béen ee THE COTSWOLDS, -«- 
nC serene The fields on. Combahee riv-| 43) pack — Jeptha Perrill, Bowenville, , Z 
: nder water, in many places, and| 1.+ twe—Thos. Blackstone, Bainbridge, ,... 

long that stream je ~ Aree _——< Qnd “ —R. R. Seymour, ~ > 

the © Tiver have suffered greatly. e 

fone agg bee soli Hill coal .-A dog) stet auiane snceu John H 
“river'as farup as Laure aod! .* / 8 24 
ant The gilt water wag catfied ley, of Clarksfield, bought seo ra ~t and one” 


,and all the cut rice was floated off:| Pup for $36," The Dog was sold’ ; 
Te iy fo er and ‘canals has been great’ $100 6 . eg pa Pups’ for 919, $12; 
, e : ti? @ . ‘a eS 
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Olina.— Savennah Republican. achs” | 
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5. The Marquis—W. Bently, Bloomin ton, a “a 
6 700 * 
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WORK.FOR THE MONTH. 


’ OCTOBER. 

‘The: amprecedented drought, that has prevailed 

‘long during the present season, having prevent- 
oa the ploughing of the wheat ground, much ofthat 
labor we fear “will still have to be done, and, con- 
sequently, the seeding of wheat put back many 
week? In view of these facts, we would’ res- 
peetfully advise our agricultural friends to prepare 
. théir grounds, and get in their’seed wheat as early 
as possible; and to be sure to give: full supplies of 
gnano, or other animal manures, so as to impart an 
early and vjgorous start to the plants, in order that 
they may be the better able to withstand the frosts 
of winter. . In connection with the 


Seepine or Wueat. 

On sound lands, we would remark, that it is es- 
détitial to success, that deep ploughing and _tho- 
rough pulverization of the soi] be observed. And 
we will add, that subsoil-ploughing, where practi 
cable, would prove a valuable auxiliary process. 

ring the present season, we have closely watch- 

ed the various notices which have appeared in the 
newspaper ‘press, in relation to the character of 
the corn crop; and the effect of the drought upon 
it}‘as alsoy im regard to the manner in which the 
land had been'prepared. In several instances, we 
have read of adjoining fields, where on the one 
field, whieh had been ploughed shallow, the leaves 
of the corm plants.were curled and literally burnt 
up, the ears stiall and badly filled, and promising 
not more than a fourth of an average crop, while 
of the adjoining field, whieh had beén ploughed 
deep, say from 7 to 10 inches, without ony superior- 
ity‘of soil, manuring or culture, comparatively good 
and luxuriant crops of well filled ears were grow-| 
ing. Now, why this difference in prospective pro- | 
duce? Simply, because of the greater depth to| 
which the land had been ploughed, enabling the 
plants.to draw ‘moisture to a greater depth from 
the earth, and to extract from the atmosphere a 
more bountiful supply of organic food ; perhaps 
the’wheat grower may conclude, that, as thé ¢rop 
thus benefitted was corn, it has no connection with 
wheat ; but if he should so conclude, he will do so 
erroneously, asthe latter crop. will be just as much 
d by deep ploughing as the former; for it 
nown that the roots of the wheat plant will 
etrate the earth to the depth of three feet, and 

is consonant to reason, that the farther the soil 

y be subject to the meliorating influences of the 
althehers, the more beneficia! will its effects be 
upon the growth of the plants. There is another 
good effect to result from deep ploughing. as well 
as from thorough pulverization, itis this, such prep- 
aration operates as a partial exemption from win- 
ter-killing, as the drier the soil lays.in winter, and 
early spring, the greater certainty is there against 
the injurious effects, of the upraising of the earth 
from thawings. : 

As a specimen of hundreds of other paragraphs 
that have met our eye during the last six weeks, 
weégive the’following, which appeared in the Louis- 
ville Courier, of the 2d September: . It contains, in 
itself, a most nn ge yp of the salutary ef- 
fects of deep ploughing, and subsoiling, which we 
trust will commend the practice to those of our 
readers, who may, have heretofore been opposed to 
the practice, , But.we feel it to be,our duty tocem- 








phatically state, that wet grounds will not, he bene- | somewhat deeper at the centre than at 


jected to either process, 


| one hundred and twentf acres of extra corn’ 


fitted by either deep ploughing or sw 
that before such lands canbe advant 
ey 
































tine allowed, say one year be. 
vene, to permit the surface soil to be re 
an excess of water :— Bits sec 
‘* We were shown yesterday a letter ff 
tleman who has recently travelled through thd 
Ohio, and portions of Kentucky. He sayy 
so far as he went in Indiana and Ohio ‘te 
pect A the’ corn crop is gloomy indeed; 
elds would not produce five bushels to 
eré, whilst some of the farmers were cut 
their corn, in order to make fodder for wi 
He further states that in passing throw 
of Wm: P. Diltz, Esq., living about forty-Gy. 
above Cincinnati, in Bracken county, Ky., he saw 


the ears of which were large and well fille 
mustrmake seventy-five bushels to the sete,” 
Diltz attributes his success this year to the 
his having broken up this land very deep 

sub-soil plow, the consequence of which is th: 
drought did not have the same effect as upon 
low plowing.’’ |’ ee 


RYE. 

This crop should have been seeded in Aig 
but it may be put in | time this month up 
15th, provided the !and have a good ‘dregsi 
animal manure, be ploughed deep, and pulver 
thoroughly. The ground being ploughed, f 
ed and rolled, then sow 5 pecks on each 
row‘and cross-harrow the seed in, then 
with a mixture of 5 bushels of ashes, 2’ ba 
salt, and 1 bushel of plaster, per acre; thi 
make your water-furrows, and rol] across 

THRESHING OUT WHEAT. 

Thresh and clean your wheat so a$ fo haga 
ready for market. Watch the prices well, sot 
you may avail yourself of every improvem 
them, and not permit the fruits of your labo 
go into the pockets of speculators who neith 
nor spin, nor add a dollar to the wealth of fi 
tion, and whose only desire is to enrich themseln 
by the labors of the producing portions of the oor 
munity. 

MANAGEMENT OF HOGS. 

As we have a good number of néw subsefi 
who have added their names to our Jist since 
we know not how we can better subserve Ue 
interests as well as that of our old subseribets,! 
by substantially transcribing the remarks we m@ 
upon this subject in our journal for Octob 
and adding such as may appear opportune Wi 
occasion, . 

As the time is.approaching when it will be m® 
cessary to put your hogs up to fatten, we 
in order that you should make the most L 
cal use of this part of your farm economy, that 
should prepare for your fattening swi Og, 60% © 
ered shed, or pens, with plank floors, 
sleep, on, as well as to be feding 


pen, should be divided into two, 
one for feeding in, and the other for , 
Attached to it there should be an enelo: 
its size to correspond with the number of gat 
Over this yard spread rough materials,) 
mud, river-mud, woods’-mould,, ditel 

soil from headlands, or any kindre D 
the depth of 10 or 12 inches. , Let.these. 
terials be. so placed as to presenta dish-li 
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In 100 parts of the salts or inorganic constituents,* 
w 
ae ide of Sodium, (common salt,) 0. 


Potash, ana hydrate of Potash, 
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yousto prevent the ranning off of the liquid Void-) salts exceeded! daily more thah’sl& add ‘one-third 
uate! . Ovyerthis, twice or thrice a week, | times those of the Solid feces. Now'the m 


sow'plaster or pulverized charcoal, or pour a solu- 
pores made in the proportion of 2 Is. of 
to 10 gallons of water, to prevent 'the'es- 

‘of ammonia. Evéry two weeks: after your 
ere’put up for fattening, clean out your yard, 

and put in an equal quantity of other rough mate- 
rials: Continue this practice until you kill your 
yand you will be able from 20 head of fatten- 

ging swine, if you keep the manure thus made out 
ofthe weather, or so ae it up in bulk as to tarn 
thefain water as it fails, to manure as many acres 
offand next spring. This is not an exaggerated 
t, and will not be so considered by those 

who reflect that there are in every 100 lbs of hog 
urinés 5.64 of Urea, and that in the solid dung thére 


is 3 lbs. of Urea, which by decomposition yields so | 


much ammonia, and thatthe mixed manure yields 
in @very 100 Ibs. 12 lbs. of Potash, 12 lbs. of the 
of Soda, 19 tbs. of the ‘Phosphate of’ Soda, 
of time and Magttesia, 8 lbs. 8 oz. e say 
then, that those who reflect that the excretions of 
fattening hogs are thus rich in the elemental food 
— will not consider what we'say ‘in behalf 
value of their voidings, as manure, to be in 
the least exaggerated. sae oo will they come 
to'this conclusion, when they reflect, that the hog 
makés'as ‘much manure as almost aby other ani- 
mal'did that when combined with the rough ma- 
terial With which the yard is recommended to be 
it persuades the latter into decomposition, 
rts it, also, into the food of plants. 
ng of the virtues of the-manure of fat- 
‘swine, Dana remarks, that Boussingault 
hog-dung nearly as much nitrogen as in 
dung, while according to the experiments of 
verts it appears'superior to that of the cow. 
Daba, when estimating the value of the liquid and 
solid manure of the hog, ‘says :— “The manure of 
the penned animal is always combined with his li- 
evacuations. This gives hog manure a value 
which places it with night-soil. He then states, 
thata recent analysis of human excrement has been 
made by Fleitman in Rose’s Laboratory. The fe- 
‘ees of a young man in health for four days, dried 
at 2120 F. weighed 2607 grains, or nearly 6 ounces. 







le of Potassium, 0.07 
92.47 
0.75 


mre S92 
Rasesae 


; 7.39 
potash éxisted in combination partly with 
ic substance in the"feces, which acted as 
+The quantity of phosphate of magnesia is 
bic all the phosphates are composed 
OF De é to one of acid. 
ine separately collected. Its organi¢ 
iy Gast supposed to have been swallowed 


the young man Was in exercise in| 
is iso rich in the ele- 
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of urine and feces, the fluids and solids, are known” 
under the name of night-soil. Nox substance’ fd" 
more varied in composition, depending as it doe#* 
upon the food and habits of those whose accumtlé-* 
tions are removed from their usual receptacle. A 
French farmer found to his cost'that the night-séil of 
a Parisian restaurateur was much superior to’ a Par 
sian military barracks. The former wasa very 
rich manure, the latter almost: worthless. , . 
Hog-manure, in its character, approaches night- 


. soil sufficiently, to be ranked with it for the present 


purpose. It is the manure of fattening swine only 
which is to be classed with night-soil.' The'est 
and running animals produce only a cold manure’ 
of little value. ' ; 
1f the manure of fattening swine is to be classed’ 
with night-soil as a fertilizer, and we have the ver 
best authority for thus appreojating it, no one ¢an® 
doubt for a moment that it is eminently worth 
while of every fattener of swine to preserve both 
their Jiquid and solid’evacuations, ahd as'we know 
it may be’ effectually Gone in the way we’ have” 
pointed out, we'call upoir those of our readers, wh 
may have hogé to fatten’, to take protipt measures 
to economise this rich source of fertilization. 
ENCOURAGING THE HOGS TO WORK. 


While the hogs are, undergoi 
fattening, corn should, be scattere 


the process of 
daily over the 


surface of the yard. to induce. them, to,reot for, it;. 
in sodoing they will turn over and mix .the excre-.; 


tions ofthe hog, liquid and solid, with. the;rough 

materials, and thus aid. in the absorption of the for- 

mer by the latter. . ‘ 

MANAGEMENT OF THE CONTENTS OF THE. HOG-¥ 

The material from the hog-yard, whenever‘ 

ed out, should be thrown into bulk, in such formias 

will turn water, viz: into a conical shaped’pile;”* 
the mass as being thrown into bulk should have 

fresh portions of plaster or ground charcoal inter : 
mixed with it. The pile when formed should be 

freely dusted over with plaster or powdered char- 

coal, and then compressed ‘with the back of a shov-’ 


el or spade. ' 
TREATMENT OF THE HOGs. 


When the hogs are first pentied up for re 


they should, for three or four times, at interva 
a day apart, have mixed with their foo 


should be s#ft—in the poportion of a teas ‘ 
Flour of rt he’, und “ball a tearpoontol of cop- 
peras, for each hog. > 
’ THEIR FOOD. 

The food of the - for ’ - owe vi ten 
days should be main mpkins, 4a or 
yepetables of some kid’ mixed with a Small por- 
tion of corn meal, which should be cooked. As the 


feeding progresses, increase the quantity of meal. 
Dari 4 the ast three weeks of The fattening the 


hogs should be fed exclusively upon cooked corn 

1, oe 
Sect OF THEIR BEDDING.” ~*~ ‘ 
should; be 


The sleeping apartments of the h 
well bedded wih cles straw, or fresh leaves, onee- 
aweek. The hog em — - aditty an- 
imal,.is in fact acleanly one, de ina 

Red , and will thrive all the better for suehvat- 

tions to bis wants ‘and comfort. Theold bed- 
ding as cleaned out should be F Re Over’ the hog- 
hal to be commingled with the gefteral “mass of 
rough materials. aie oe 


- a 
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h 
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Bach yard where hogs are being fattened, should 
' ard w. are bejng fattened, shou 
be srosiled witha Raltineres for the hogs to rub 
themselyes against, and a trough, in which there 
should, atall times; be kept. charcoal, rotten-wood, 
ashes.and salt, 

, TIMES OF FEEDING. 

The .hogs should be fed thrice a day at the same 
hours, viz: early morning, noon and evening, regu- 
larity in the hours of feeding being indispensable 
to success in fattening. 

1 TIME OF PENNING HOGS. 

So long as the nuts of the oak, the beech, and the 
chestnut are. plentiful in the woods, so long may the 
hogs remain abroad, as they delight in this kind of 
food and fatten on it; but whenever this description 
of food becomes scarce, the livgs should be penned 
up, ag after they begin to fatten they should never 
be permitted to fall off—from the moment they be- 


gin to take on fat, ongard should be the word until | 


slaughtered. 
WASHING THE TROUGH. 


Jt.isagood practice to have the hog troughs 
washed daily, e keeps the trough poe and the 
hogs eat their food with a better relish, 

° MANAGEMENT OF CATTLE YARDS. 

There are no truths better established in agricul- 
tural science than these:—In proportion to the 
quantity of organic remains which may be ina soil, 
s@is its power of attraction and retention increased 
of diminished: a soil well filled with organic re- 
mains has a greatly increased capacity over onede- 
ficient in these substances, of attracting, condensing 
and retaining organic food from the atmosphere, 
provided its preparation be such asto favor these 
purposes. 

Buch being the case, interest and duty both com- 
bie, to, point out to every observing farmer, the 
propriety of converting into the food of plants, 
es on his farm or plantation, susceptible of 
such conversion, without regard ‘to the expense or 
time it may ,inydbve or take; for there can be no 
question but that he will find his fields generously 
repay, him for his outlays, by a return of principal 
and interest—aye with compound interest, through 
their increased productions and improvement of 
their qualities. And, as we know no place where 
the rough materials which we shaJl hereafier name 

be more certajnly transformed into the food of 
plan than the cattle yards, we recommend to our 

ers, before they confine their stogk in their 
yards this fall, to cover the entire surface some ten 
or twelve inches deep with rough materials of 
some kind, as peat, marsh mud, river mud, sea- 
weeds, ditch scrapings, road scrapiogs, leaves and 
woods’ mould,.mould from ,headiands and fence 
corners, pine shatters, cornstalks, coarse grass 
from. the es, weeds, &c., or any other, sub- 
stance. in which there are vegetable or organic 
remaias,...T hese materials should be so spread as 
to,gently, incline to the centre, and to have the 
sides slightly. higher, so as to give the yard the 
form of a shallow dish, which form will prevent 
tha ion of the liquid evacuations of thestock. To 
prevent loss from the eocane of any, ammonia 
beet be formed, it would be well to incorpo- 

plaster, 9. peireriaed deacenel with the rough 
materials as, they are being s on the surface 
.of the yard. When the yard in filled with such ma- 
pacsatieh entire surface ott a 

laster,or pulverized, wn over it, W! 

Ppevalion yy be bepeated twice or thrice a 

week. 


; compost heaps of the materials, alluded to. in, 


| If the winter ‘should prove:mild, a. few inthe 


more of rough materials » care 
ing taken to preserve the dish form of the’ , 
| Lf our advice be taken int ter and the 


| we hazard nothing in saying that the whole 

, thus aceumulated wilh, by spring, be just as good 
, as if no raw material had been geeens in the yard. 
| while its quantity will be greatly increased, 


CATTLE SHEDS. ‘ 

| _ Every cattle yard should be partially sur 

, by comfortable sheds to protect the cattle from the 

| weather—the sheds should either have a Souther’ 

| or South-Eastern exposure. Their floors, whether 
of earth or plank should be elevated. a few inches 
above the level of the yard, to endure dryness, and 
afford comfortable lodgings for the Stock, Which 
floors should be well littered,and frequently cleaned 
out. 

COMPOST HEAPS. 44, 

Besides covering the surface of the cattle yands 

| as advised above, every Agriculturist should. 


o7 


preceding paragraph, in the following manner. .. 
To every.2loads of rough materials add | load 
of stable manure, 1 bushel of ashes and ya 
of plaster, layer and layer about. . The ay | 
the compost heap should be conical, the sides and. 
| top compressed with ashovel or spade. Ih the: 
spring previous to hauling out your composts, 
shovel the heaps over, so as to mix. the vatio 
substances together and thereby produce an equal 
ity of strength. While thus shoveling over; 
compost manure, you may greatly improve 
ity by adding 1 bushel of plaster and 2b 
salt to every 20 two-horse cart loads of the 
post. When thus shoveled over let, it. rem 
or 12days in bulk without compression, to let in 
mosphere and superinduce decomposition, w 
when once commenced, will proceed onward 
having been ploughed in, and thus secure a 
of food to the crop to which it may be applied, as 
fast asthe roots of the plants may ts able to take 
it up. and assimilate it. 
PUMPKINS AND ROOTS. F 
These should. be gathered and put, away before 
the frost has time to injure them. ' ; 
ORCHARDS. 0 
Many Orchards, which, through long 
have become poor bearers, may be restored} 
care and proper manuring. If you wish to try 
experiment to renovate yours, form a ear: 
each acre of trees, in the proportion of | 
horse cart-loads of wood’s-mould, 5 two-horse 
of stable manure, 4 bushels of bone dust, 5 bus 
ashes, 2 bushels of salt and | bushel of plaster; 
el the whole well together, throw it intob 
let.it remain two weeks, then spread it evenly 
lough it in two inches deep, taking care to 
jure the roots of your trees, then harrow and. 
If there be any dead limbs on your trees, Ma 
them carefully sawed off into the sound wood 
ly this month, then have the surface of the 
smoothed with a drawing knife, ne? 
face of the wounds each two coats with a 
tion comprised of Gum Shellac dissolved in 
Let the first coat dry before the second’one 
plied, Dust the second coat when put on Ww 
sand. ; 
,We do not advocate much ahere any 
d 
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but we do think that all dead lim 
severed from the tree at any time, and if ¢ 
we advise, early this month, will we are, 
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Fratiara ot goad wed togt do youstbid ares oan 
arise from their amputation. ii 
COATING FOR THE TREES. . 


‘ht sometimes ns that trees are injured 
throagh neglect fering their trunks and limbs 
to be. covered w » &e. If your trees be in 


this condition ha moss carefully scraped off, 
and dress each tree, trunk and such limbs as- may 
have been thus effected with a mixture made in the 

: proportions, viz.: to every gallon of Soft- 
soap add 1 1b. of Flour of Sulphur andd qt of Salt, 
stir the whole well together and paint the trunk 
and infested limbs with a goat of this mixture. It 
can be put on with a common white-wash brush. 

Now, if you do not wish to encounter the trouble 
and expense of treating your whole orchard as 
above advised, make the experiment on an acre, and 
pext year you will regret that you had not treated 
the whole in the same way, such will be the dif- 
ference in the appearance and product of the acre 
‘treated in the way suggested, as to convince you, 
even against your will, and true economy willidic- 
tate that you mistook your interest in not following 
our advice. F 

DRAINING OF WET LANDS. 

If you have any wet lands, have them thoroughly 
drained. The effects of draining will be to increase 
the temperature of the soil and make it two weeks 
earlier in maturing its crops; it will make the 
soil more friable. and easier to work and enable 

to plough fully two weeks earlier in spring, 
Tesides enabling you to plougk it deeper and with 
less force of team; it will improve the health of 
your place, besides yielding more kindly to manure; 
crops will be more in quantity and better in 


Re MILCH COWS AND OTHER STOCK. 
that your Milch Cows are well attended to, 
and never suffer for food or,water. 
, WORKING ANIMALS. : 

Let the food of these be generous, house them of 
nights, keep them well and cleanly bedded, and see 
that they receive water thrice a day. 

BUCK WHEAT. 

Harvest and securé your Buckwheat before frost 
comes to cutitdown. Take care of the straw, as 
your stock will need every pound of it the ensuing 
winter. .aud spring. 


“ 
Se. 


CORN CoBs. 
Don’t sell your corn on the cob, have your corn 
shelled, store the cobs in your barn, and have them 
stushed.and steamed. In this way they make ex- 
éellent. food for cattle, when thus prepared, and 
» with the addition of meal or bran make good slop 
, for Milch Cows. ; 
‘i : FALL PLOUGHING. 
Have any stiff clay Jand that you intend for spring 
oe ploughed as early this fallas may be conve- 
3 plough deep and have the. furrow slices 
turned at an angle of about forty-five degrees. Such 
. land should not be ploughed when either wetor 
. ty; but when moderately moist. If you think it 
needs liming, after you have ploughed it, give it a 
of 20,25, 30 or 50 bushels of lime peraecre, 
an ivalent quantity of mar). 
ext spring, before harrowing, roll your Geld, 
40 a8 to close up the seams, then harrow. 
of, SHADE TREES. Aid 
RS baal home is without shade trees, supply the 
by this fall, soon after the leaves fa 
through your lawn, flowering and other 





‘t out to stand 2 feet apart.in the rows, 





SETTING OUT NEW ORCHARDS.“ °°)” 
If you design setting out a ew a orchard 
this fall, itis full'time you were ng yourself 
with manure and preparing the ground for the trees. 
Of the Manure.—Prepare a compost, in the pre- 
ion for each acte,.as follows: mix’ together 
ayer and layer about, y vairsit 
10 two-horse Joads of marsh-mud, river-mud, 
or wood’s mould, ; 
10 two-horse loads of barn yard or stable ma- 


nure, . 

5 bushels of bone-dust, 

10 bushels of ashes, 

2 bushels of salt, and 

1 bushel of plaster. ¢ 
Throw the whole into bulk, and let it remain in 
that state for one month, when it will be ready'to 
be applied to the land. 

Preparation of the Ground.—The land should «be 
deeply ploughed and subsoiled, then harrowed and 
rolled; this having been done, apply your manure 
and cross plough it in, then harrow and roll, when 
the land will be fit to receive the trees. 

Selection of Trees.—Choose the best, and those best 
suited to your locality and latitude; buy from are- 
sponsible nursery man, and above all things, avoid 
tree-pedlars, as, nine times out of ten,if you deal 
with these itinerant sharks you may ealculate’on 
being clreated. 


WORE IN THE GARDEN. 
OCTOBER. 
Let us take a brief walk in the garden, as that 
will suffice. 
Srinacu. sé 
The advancing Spinach plants should be w 
and thinned out so as to stand four or five inches 
asunder. ik 
Lettuce Puanrts. Ke ee 
If your Lettuce plants are large enough, 
a warm border, facing the south, and,set thi 
Serrive our CassaGe Puants.) 9, 
About the 10th of this:month, select a dry y 
bed, with a southern or south-eastern ex . 
spread thereon about:3 inches in depth of stable or 
barn-yard manure, over that sow ashes; witha free 
hand ; then dig, the bed up.aspade deep, rake well 
as the spading progresses, so that'the soil may ‘be 
thoroughly pulverized. Your bed being manured, 
dug, and raked, stretch your garden line: acrossi t, 
from east to west, three: feetfrom the edge of the 
d, then take a hoe and form a ridge with'the edge 
of it, 4 inches in depth, pat the sides of the ridge 
with the @ack of the hoe to keep it from:ctumbling 
down, then form another ridge three feetfrom the 
first, and so continue until you haveridged out your 
bed.. The ridges being completed, set out b- 
bage plants 6 inches apart on\the north side, about 
midway of the ridges; then dustyour bed over with 
@ mixture of equal parts,of ashes -and : plaster. 
The close pantee is necessary to allow of lose from 
the frost of winter:’ 69 */.» gleociraig odes 
Towards the latter part of next month, strew 
stable manure along the bottom of the ridges 













e line. of the plants... Next spr as it 
time lo-work e plants, draw Rory Arama e 
tops of the ridges dow n tom, 80 
cover the manure, This will he viking 
of the, plants. At the same, ene Cele 

arth between the swith the hoe 6:09 0m 

hen, the proper time arrives, thin the, 
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tween the xows-as before, extirpating all weeds,| TO, THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED SPamm 
and-give.the plants a slight hilling. OF AMERICA...) 54, 


wef you manage judiciously, you may lessenthe) = Feriow Crrizens :—An 
labor of thinning out, by occasionally drawing the! made to your Representa 
on ere oe plants for coleworts. 7 ‘ to five cents from eachy the: 
' peat the working of y bed two or three| States, or about a milliowe ‘your retour. 
times, or oftener if necessary, of that you must be| ces, to the promotion of an_ Crovshitn 
the judge, the object in cabbage culture being to} «Terra Culture,’’ as described in Senate 
keep the earth light, the bed and plants clear of} No, 93 of third session of 25th Congress, J 
weeds, and to give the plants an additional hilling | direct your attention to a few extracts, 
each time they are worked. | the applicant’s preamble, copies of which war 
Should the spring and early summer prove dry,| forwarded to each member of the 26th ‘in 
have the plants freely watered every second day, | session November 30th, 1839, by Russel Comstock. 
= rain 9 bows drier the eee 3 the more | aoa 
working will the cabbages require, as.the opener | | Fromthe Poughkeepsie Eagle, N. ¥., Jan. : 
you keep the soil, the better condition will it bein | Serta mr aie Tees tN enetane ’ 
to absorb and receive benefit from the dews. } ‘ Guts Drscovets: YS ee 
At each working give your bed. dusting of ash-|  .om, the Hon. Perry Smith, Chairman of the Mi. 
nt and plaster. : : ; ted States Senate Comnittee on Agriculttires 
Two or three waterings of soap-suds will tend to! 5541, Congress, with consent and by the advice; on 
push, the cabbages, forward and promote their’ 114 994 inst., of the Chairman of the Unitel Stites 













growth. pola Senate Committee on Agriculture of the 25tt 
Tie up your i ivensand.daett the earth up gren, Pidewatded Wo énen ‘member or sem ; 
areued _— ' = the accompanying document, dated 14th inst® 


anne atamne ati meeins ~ , object is to show you some of the proof that a dis 


4 : | covery of vital importance to civilized man 
a — h pny on an ot beéh made, which in several letters’from 


- ~ , c - / members of the present and last Congress is 
— require being covered with the glasses |.4+ hundreds of millions of days” labor, and 


peer er : Mas ' OV mofe than all the discoveries of the present’ 
aaa! a aeet ee gh ‘ combined, the application of steam not éxeep 
Mint plants intended for winter use, should be) “py. hat purpose would’ all the publi¢ 
set out in frames early this month. holders more freely or gratefully consent to 
Asparaccs Bens. /oné hundredth part of those lands or the’pro 
As soon as the Asparagus tops turn yellow, cut! thereof. Would they not be grateful to those me 
them down even with the ground ; rake off the as-| bers of Congress who assist in giving the o 
paragus — weeds and grass, put the whole in the public domain the desired information, 
pile, and when dry enough, burn them. That done’ yerence them as benefactors of human kind?” 
Strew about 2 inches in depth of rotten dung be-' the honor of the Republic, for the honor of the 
the rows and fork it in and rake the bed.' and for the interest and comfort of the liv 
ly spring, give the bed another dressing of| we}] as the unborn, let not that discovery,’ 
en dung, fork it in, rake it in, and“then strew) may cause two seeds to ripen where one 
‘Over the bed a free dusting of equal parts of salt! which prevents the premature death of all 
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and ashes. ted trees; which has been ee for oo 
" ELERY. ring the history ofall civilized societ 
29 Earth up your Celery for blanching. the Mscnteter tee want of the action of the Uiijted 
; Ruvpars anv Sea-Kaxe. States’ Congress. ‘? 
~ Sow the seeds of these early this month. Our patriotic discoverer claims the follo 
?, SHatrorts, Gartec, Cutves. discoveries@s his, besides other discoveries 
Set these out early this month. are stated in his memorial to the 25th Congress 
iy Ontows ror Seep. Ist. That various diseases, universally s 
'» Set these out early this month. | : to be destructive to plants, are only sympt 
Rasppernigs. ; @ particular error in cultivation has 


«New plantations may be made aboutifhe middie | ted, and that many other injurious effeets ti 


»Of this month. produced by the same error, which are \ 
Goosesernics—CurrantTs. | to other causes. ; ~ 
\«Powards the last of this month; plant out Goose-|. 94i That the error is univefsally committed los 
berry and Currant bushes. ' greater or less extent throughout ‘the States; 
: Srnawserry Beps. | that he has seen an excess of it wherever be 


19. Clear off Strawberry beds, and give them a slight been, which ig in the Atlantic States from Gee 

» CON ed of 7 parts rotten dung and’! part) ¢o Massachusetts inclusive. ? 

ashes, previously well mixed together. ' 3d. That the Peach and Nectarine are 

ade “ede ra penrer dy mimes by the error than most other fruit 

" pints and North Carolina Agticul-| and the catise of their being more easily i 

tu re anh determined to purchase an “ex-) it, and that this error'¢atses thém'to be 
rimental ,”’ for the testing of im tdverients | short-lived. Bee hy 
‘agrictilture, and the practical teaching ofthat! 4th. Application of two known taws in 

Sbienct’ ofsciences. Such ah establisifinent, if pro-| demonstrate the reality of his'discovery, and 

cotidieted; must become of immense yalue to plication to thé whole vegetable’ pp ae 
country and éspecially to the re dere er "Py'them his ‘discovery; if publicly’ Kh 
‘Geoaty jes resdurces, Great as they are 4 ady, | "perpetuated, and ‘his practice dors 
Hy just béginning to be developed: *'” duced, and that by these two laws the 
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= Sinet | AauoAT | cbglounto tbe tou, ag bint Slams Hosni ate 
+} Sag pst 5 Waa he doidw 
tig | ° "The member fam New ook, Mrs Jeshoon, said 


stimenters and Ja entsilyire, that he had reared an. orchard, on; yee nenined 
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h the science actice of | carefully avoided an, excess of what. 
‘ as dagovered facts au mon eran that j had hoon sain as the moet 
, d with knowledge s | flourishing, a itful 0 ; the. neigh! 
retour. otic: ” hood, and that he Ie nei» ad 


; med that.it is neither climate | an corn which yielded more than one h 

il; nor insects nor worms, that are the cause | shels of shelled grain tothe acre, io whighan.ex 

¥ of the disastrous effects that have néen at-| cess of the SpFor had been avoided, whi suc 
ibyted to quite a different cause.” »:; 










ral 






a Sine tributed to them, but that those effects are pro-| cess, wasrattr 
atory ‘by.error in cultivation, which diseases,the| From.the preceding extracts it .is, evisleps,Abet 
mnstock. mallest plant or largest tree.” _., | this inestimable. treasure Jays near. the, surface, 
mr — ' and. from the disclosure having been communicated 
b, 1840 WOur modest and patriotic fellow-citizen admits | to rational and intelligent minds,» it,is av Seated 
) ip the course of his preamble that the practical part | ous to expect that those gentlemen,.can, in par- 


ke., &e. of his discovery is so extremely simple and econo- | suit of their raral avocations \ act directly. 

mieal that it costs, no more to prevent. the diseases | to knowledge andsound judgment; they must. there- 
nit does to produce them, and that it is so dif-| fore necessarily-and unavoidably co nicate the 

rent from, the ¢sfablished theories and habits of | seeret, by. their example,. wbigh, will ¢ eventually 

le, that unless @ large amount be appropri- | disseminate in proportion as mankind take an inter- 

many will be uowilling to try,it, and there-| est in the merits of the, alleged discovery.’’ * 

. fore the public good seems to require thata large} The above,is taken from Thomas Bridgeman’s 
Pa should be appropriated. He moreoverjas-| Gardener’s Assistant. Here is my, voluntary. dis- 

ich 






serts that there are two,known laws in nature by| closures, and from twenty years’ close practical 

‘the reality of his discovery and its applica-| experience. Russell’ Comstock said, that his se- 

tion to the whole vegetable kingdom are demonstra-| cret was. known in England a thousand years ago ; 
mie than thirty words, that may be as it will—20 years “fo pay had 

too deep in “England, and said 












> “That this invaluable secret, whatever it ag be, | practice of plantin 
* iGnot strictly a new discovery, is demonstrable by | that it was natural for the roots to come to the sur, 
us.Jiying witnesses which have inhabited | face, it prevented the wind from blowing them down. 
of the Old World for over a thousand years;| Mr. Pottney published a Planter’s Guide in 1813, 
and our discoverer freely admits, and in very em-| recommending very forcibly the advantage of plen- 
phatic language, that there are thousands of trees| ting On or hear the surface. In 18321 planted a 

ig our own country, on which, what he terms the great deal, many of which were tdo eep. In 
ommon error, has never been committed, and also| I was favored witha pene of Pottney’s Planters 
tseveral of the fifteen gentlemen to whom he! Guide. I then sdw that F had committed the com, 
unicated his secret cenfidently for ever, have | mon error—those that were in a dying condition 
such trees on their domains. took up ana planted near the surface, and of’ 
ear him,: ‘the Senator from Missouri, Mr.Lian| they growed vigorously; and Thave practicec 







, that the most flourishing and healthy peach| ing near the surface ever since. , 
tree in his possession had never had what I cai) the 1852 1 planted a number of trées for a’ 
jon.error in cultivation, committed upon it. | man who had Russell Comstock’s secret; 
) Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. McKean, | no directions, but had he not coincided with 
said that he had long supposed that what I call the | ing near the surface, he would have ordered 
¢ommon error, was an error, but that he had no/ erwise, [ doubt not. ‘<a § 
idea of such extensive evils arrising from it. I will, I hope, explain my mode” of planting so 
The Senator from Maryland, Mr. Spence, said plain that every one can plant their own Orchards 
thatin his district it was a universal custom'to| and that they may not have the slightest risk of 
commit what f calf the common error in cultivation | losing 4 single tree. ; P 
o the fruit trees; and that it was common'tohave| Dig’ yotir holes for good ‘sized nursery trees 
ho plums, pears, &c. free form worms, éxceptitig| which trees will be from six to en ey high, en 


oth- 


th 
on a few of his own, on which the errdt had not| the holes will be about four feet wide and eighteen 
beh'committed for twenty years if ever, arid those | inchés déép—the first spade or alkthe good soil 
se or) continued to bear abundantly annually;| that is on the top, lay to one side; all the rest which 
‘ ‘Wathe iad no recollection of seeifig an imperfect| is what we call sub-sdil, as you dig it spread it o- 
hi fr on either of these’ four trees, but that'| ver the surface, all round where you are at work, 
he'had névet supposed’ that to have been thé chuse’| then you have to'cart soil to fill dp the holes—titat 
Ofttieit perfection. © .«-* "| you éah do fiom the side of the fences, or the sie 
Thie'Senator from South Wardlina, Mr. Calhdiin, | of woods—cart this rich sail up into piles wh 
said) While exaniining tle defective trees aréund | you are to’ plant Your trees,—then get somé lime 
‘the Capitol; that the principle, when exhibited, was| and mix With the ei at the fate of one puthel ‘of 
fery simple; that it was philosophical, and in his| lime to, twentY bushels of Soil, well, mixed’ twite 
, ®pitiion, it could not be neglected withdut injury to| before using it. Abstr Bahay 
health and growth ofttrees.and plants, and was| Now we are réady for planting— of the 
¥ of publicipatrénage. ~ | hole is eighteen iriches,’ and abo > 3 
“The Vice Président of thie United States; Mr.| a suitable'sized stick is drove if, abodt the 
don; said that ’my discovery was perfectly cap+| centré of the hole, dnd-fill ih a little; then take the 
ht with ‘the laws of nature, and when observing tree and ‘see that* the ‘roots will come wis 
treés neat the Capitol, which had been injdr| inch of the surface.’ “Now, peéradventure, | 
the ertér, and were recovering, further re-| Mr. Comstock’s secret, which you Were to get 
that my theory was essentially cofrect; and! thirty words. . Ww 
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The tree is planted within an inch of the surface, 
which admits of light; air ‘and moisture to thie roots, 
and the large holes give the tender roots an oppor- 
‘tanlity to press their way ——— this fine rich soit, 
and by the time they get out of it they can work 


their wa — aby soil. J have known manfy 
quuneete killed b Spetyie manure to the roots; 
ibope whosoever favoura me with a perusal of this 
artiole, will spply ne bara-yard manure, nor no 
— Seana < oo ~~ ae of the —, 
a and pears thirt t apart—peaches 
keen feet apart. Oresineital Forest Trees es- 
teemed for their foliage, commonly planted in 
streets or by the side of roads, and if leading to a 
gehtieman’s house, will be four feet from the edge 
of the‘road, and srs A apart. Last Fall at 
this placé, I planted about a ‘thousand trees, and I 
had:almost ‘said all of which, notwithstanding the 
sévere'drought, not only lived, but made average 
powth.’ is I hope, will show all who may wish 
‘examine for’ themselves, that this inestimable 
treasure lays néar the surface. 


ly, &c. ° 
JOHN PRIEST. 
* Catonsville; Baltimore Co., Md., Sept. 12, 1854. 


: WIRE GRASS. 
Accomac C. H., Va., Sept. 11, 1854. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
sip :—In the Farmer for September, there are 
two communications, with parts of which Iam so 
forcibly. struck, as coinciding with my owm expe- 
rience and obsérvation, that am induced to. add 
my Demons with that of the, writers. 
¢é first is that of J.C. W., Onancock, Accomac 
Co,, Va., on the subject of Wire Grass. He says 
tin the summer of 1853, ‘‘[ wished to put a crop 
of Turnips in a piece of ground set in wire grass. 
I ploughed and harrowed the ground several times, 
then raked it thoroughly with hand rakes, to de- 
: he grass prxon tomanuring. I hauled the 
‘away at the rate of 25 or 30 cart loads to the 
@,.then worked my turnips the whole season 
the hoe, but the pest was still there. The 
allest joint seemed to take root and grow with 
renewed vigor. The same piece of ground I have 
now in sweet potatoes, with more wire grass than 
any other part of my patch.’’ 
. Now, sit, permit me to add the testimony of 
my, own experience to. that of J.C. W., in whom 
T think I recognize one of our young and enterpris- 
ing farmers: In the sprin of 1893, I selected a 
portion of my very best land, rankly set in wire 
a prongpedsYarrones , horse-raked, aod hand- 
faked t with gveat care, in the hope of haying some 
Corn: The corn was planted and cultivated 
with gteat care, and yet, notwithstanding the quali- 
ty.of the land, the fine tilth, (for when planted it 
was almost as fine as 9 gatden-seed bed) and the 
and labor bestowed on it, this corn was much 
ior to that.on any other partof my Geld. Thus 
notwithstanding my igh expectations, | met with 
pong intment. Yet I trust my’ experimen: was 
net wholly unprofitable—it taught mea wholesome 
truth, which I think I shall always recolleet—viz : 
never fo ie avire grass from land, tis the opin- 
ion,of many of our own farmers, of which opinion 
lama yocate, that wire grass, though it 
inaregees, the difficulty of cultivation, exerts a con- 
¢influence.on the soil, and maintains its 
ty toa much greater extent than is maintain- 
ed by land destiiute of this necessary evil—if evil 
indeed it be. 














ean WE ban: thet from some ten a 
cart Inads of w » itis how as thi 
as’éver. Indeed, the forodgh ate tie | 
soil, and cutting up of the grass intoshe ’ | 
were favorable tothe increase ¢ ‘Op the nen 
season, for it throws out ™ 
the fine tilth was favora’ 
It would have required 
nure (previous to the grov 
wire grass) to have restored 
ous fertility. The wire grass is 
Potash—an essential ingredient of fertile soi 
of course the extirpation of the grass was eqd 
lent to the abstraction of a large quantity of thy 
substance, so all-important, and of which our soils, 
a? well as all other long cultivated and severely 
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cropped soils, are very deficient. 
In this connection, [ will mention an ex 
by which 1 succeeded—effectually I or ei 
duing another pest of small grain, viz: 
ea, as we callit. On part of my land this 
ad; so much so, as entirely to preclude the cu 
tion of wheat for several years previous to my 
i session of the farm on which I reside: 
e usual method had been, when ‘the inf 
land was in oats, to cut them wheninthemik 
while the peas were in the same state, and feedall - 
together to stock. With the next crop, howere 
they would spring up as thickly as ever.: 
as usual, I cut and fed the oats and peas, sud 
soon a3 practicable ploughed deeply and prep 
finely, and sowed the infested spots in Ruta Bags 
in drills. This year, from necessity, f sowed th 
same land in oats, but not a sign of the pew 
visible. Whether or not this subjugation of 
old yor! is permanent, time must determine. 
may be that it is “‘cast down, but not des 
but certain it is, it was very quiet this year. | 
I find my communication has fun to’so 
length, that I must defer my remarks on the 
letter, viz: ““Rappahannock’s,” to a fature | 
; 


sion. rt : 2 


If the above is worthy the room it wilf 
the columns of the Farmer, it is at your re ei £3 
“AG con.” 

; we 4 

At) a 


Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
CURING BACON. » poh 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: She 
Dear Sir :—As good Bacon is an article of great 
interest in every family, 1 furnish you with ¥ 
thod of curing it, as it may prove alike benebelal 



































some of your subscribers agit has done to 
and family. 

Whenever I think the weather cold enough 
prevent my pork from spoiling before the salt @ . 
penetrate the flesh, preparation is made for killiag 
my bogs. As soon as they are scalded, and 
entrails taken out, they are washed aut 1 oy 
ed todry till my hands have taken theie.. bre 
then the process of cutting up aad salting ¢ 
ces, even while the flesh is quite. warm, as @xpe 
ence has taught me that warm flesh will i 
salt much more readily thancold. Place! 
shelves two and a half feet apart on three sides 
your smoke-house, making their bottoms of site 
three inches wide instead of wide plank,so thatam 
may be admitted to the bottom.as well as the sits, 
and top of the pork. In packing arya row 

This i 
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of midd)ings first on the shelf, next one 
érs, and lastly, the hams on the 
much asl ever put on one tier of shelves. Prope og" 
vin like manner till the whole is packed. Use am 978 
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the.1000 lbs. if the hogs are large 
vebroyea in Pare thousa willanswer, 
of powdered saltpetre’and red pep- 
or the TL 

rk is § 
ent. if the weath- 
be long vooeat for 
cold, let it stand two 


‘2 le, six wee 
Yo in in salt; if ve 


Fine tb tine arrives for hanging up, sift some 
ashes,and after having put the strings 
ints, brush or wipe Ue i af, (ne¥ver 
} wash) and apply a coating of fresh ashes to ¢ 
pare of aah piece, and hang up carefully; the 
niddling’ need no ashes—let it hang three or four 
gnd dry before you begin to smoke. After 
cu make one smoke a day only for ten or twelve 
Jn the month of March take down your 
joints and put them into bags made of thin cotton 
loth Carefully tying each bag around the string By 
which the pieces of meat were hung up. Hang up 
it remain till wanted for use. 


Fa taclgimery Farmer will nail a sheet of tin 
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Use fit 


| ae 


F rof his smokehouse, (outside) near 
ore te wit more cheaply keep out rats,than 
any method that I have tried. hen he wishes 
fe, let him cover the centre of the floor a- 

iwo inches deep with dry earth, place an iron 

i oven on it, and smoke in that way, as I have’ 
several years, without incurring any in- 

jory from fire. 


Sept. 10th, 1854. 


THE OREGON PEA. 
Tothe Editor of the American Farmer. 

§m:—The June number of the American Farm- 
etconlains a most marvellous account of the Ore- 
7 dah fertilizer of land and as an article of 

for man and beast—whilst it is not my pur- 
it to impugn the veracity of any one, I feel it my 
ay warn the Farmers of Eastern Virginia, whose 
end climate may not suit the plant as ‘well as 
Tennessee, to beware of investing 40 cts. per bush- 
din the article, which I am informed in tnat com- 
aunication- sells for $80. In 1849 a gentleman fur- 
tished mewith a small number of the Peas, witha 
high character of their excellence as a fertilizer of 
lad. On the 30th of April of that year, I planted 
a 
with 


A Vinci, CLopnopper. 


id land of good quality and well prepared..— 
in that number is well described, except 
luxuriant growth, and immense product; 
was minus more than five hundred per 


tjalthough planted at that early period, very 
iew before frost; they were carefully gath- 
M, and the ensuing year sowu broad cast on thin 
the side of black-eyed peas, which with us 
a very slight covering for land, notwith- 
they were of much more luxuriant growth 


( . I furnished’several of my neigh- 

the peas to experiment with} the result of 

ments was no better than mine; as an 

food, I should vever have thought of them, 

e with which I am acquainted bad been 
R. 


County, Fa., June 26th, 1854. 
give the above from a respected friend and” 
ntof Essex Co.,Va. His experiments 
very different from those made in the’ 


May respectable persons over their own'signa- 


' Kaojaoma 
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with the Oregon Pea, and vouctied fot | ig * 
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Si > COTTON. 

GUANO. ON CO . ‘ 
We forwarded to the writer, of the following, 
some time since, a lot of Guano, who on. sending 
fora further supply, writes as follows ; 

; Covington, 'Ga., Sept.' 15th, 1854. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. aeSGR97 
- Sim —The Guano you purchased and forwarded 
to me last Spring, I put on Cotton land, one hun. 
dred and twenty-five lbs. per acre. The land was 
broken up in March with a coulter plow quite deep, 
the first week in April witha suitable plow, {a 
shovel) | laid open a deep wide farrow and deposi- 
ted the Guano, and then with a small Dagon plow 
I made'a ridge on the Guano, covering it quite deep, 
then following with asmal! Bull ton low and 
pe the fidge and deposited ‘the seed a3 covered 
them. The land was quite thin in its virgin state, 
and had been greatly exhausted by tillage: ‘The 
season has been very unfavorable for the cotton 
crop; yet I think I shall make from five tosix hun- 
dred: tbs. per acre. Just before’the d ht set in 
a good judge thought I would make from 7/00 to 800 
Ibs. per acre. Some rows’ through my fields did 
not receive any Guano ftom mistake or caréless- 
ness.of the hands sowing; those rows appear to 
have about one third of the fruit that the rows have 
that reeeived the Guano. One of the great bene- 
fits derived from manuring Cotton land with Gua-. 
ho is; itquickens the growth of the weed, and ‘caus- 
es the fruit to'mature much earlier than it would, 
which is a great desideratum. ina climate where 
the warm season is too short for the growth of Cot- 
ton. Iam very respectfully, anit 
Your humble ob’t serv’t, 

Wa» D) Conreas. 


THE CURCULIO.. . 

Mr. Ensron:—Some time since I saw in the Maine». 
Farmer a remedy for the Curculio, which Ttested’ 4 
at the time with unexpected success. It comsisted : 
of three bands of cotton fastened aftound the tree at =~ 
intervals of about one foot. It did:net prove to be 
a perfect security against that pest ofall plum ’ 
but enabled me to save the greater part of. my 
plums, and encouraged me to do a little somethi 
to renovate my trees, which, since the appea e 
of the curculio had been growing in, sward, land. 
Accordingly | dug up the ground around them and 
removed the turf from.all save one to. the of lms 

ruit 


. 


From that tree [ gathered about one peck of 
infected with the bug, also a busbel of sou 
it being a small. tree) while from the others the 
it, was,all sound... Laljowed the.cotton:to remain 
(om the trees the year. round, takisg no.trouble to 
fenew or repair it after it\was puton. Lam. now 
nearly rid of the*‘critter;’’ indeed, I have not.been 
able.to find one upon my trees this, season. And 
when examining the cotton have found; but three 


eggs. bai 
Fie trees look finely and a.ready bending unger 
their burden of fruit. If, in any. case, cotton, 
failed to protect anybody’s plums, I am. péersu 
it is because they hats, heen too stingy fit). «.. 
The best way is to buy batting and split . 10, two 
several times, then cut into strips three. or fon) 
inches wide and wind around the icunk ofthe tte 
twice at Jeast, and tie with a piece of twine on 
upper edge.. Three bands at, least should. always 
be used, and more would be better, unless the ined 
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ig. in grassyin. which case |hesodscan, ber 
pa wi the Jarvx, which shone 6a winer in 
the earth directly under the tree. 7. oA 








» as the Ledger editor indicated in his article; and 








STATE OF THE CROPS. 
To the Editor of the! mepitan Farnie.” -*' 

»Sir:—~In an issue of ‘the Philadelphia Ledger, a 
few days since, the farnicrs are charged with tryi 
to create a panic, ‘on account of a scarcity of bread: 
stuffs. The ‘Ledger says that they always look for 
reports of short crops from the farmers, about this 
time of the year, asr rly as.they do for a,good 
crop of peaches, and after much speculation about 
the. amouut.of the crops of breadstuffs grown, the 

ublic,are assured that,thene is no danger of fam- 
ine, or even any comitorens cause of advance of 
price—but the ger admits one thing,, and that 
is, thatthe crops of wheat and. corn are at least 
one-fifth short of an average, and this.he puts dowe 
as .an.exact state of the crops. Now my opinion 
is, that it isnot the farmers who are trying, to ere- 
ate. a panie—but I do say that.from the tenor of the 
reports in the Ledger, and many other prints, that 
the,.Editors. and the speculators ,in - grain who 
pay,them, for it, are trying to frighten the farmers, 
by telling them that there are good crops in Europe, 
80.thatwe, will sell to said speculators, who will, 
when,.they get all in their own hands, raise the 
price, just as they did in 1847. 

Now I do notthink there is any danger of famine, 
but Ahere is some prospect for high prices, and 1! 
will give my. neason for such belief: If the with- 
drawal of. 48,000,000 bushels. of breadstuffs from 
consumption. in 1847, by short crops in Europe to 
that amount, raised the price of cora from 40 cts. to 
$1,25.cts. per bushel, and that of wheat from less 
than $1 to $2,25 ets., will not the admitted deficit 
of crops at home here, of 200,000,000 bushels,: have 
the same effect on the prices, particularly when it 
is known that we will have an immigration of 700,- 
000, equal to the population of seven such states as 
Delaware, to feed. We fatmers are no whiners, 


I merely state the fact. J. Jones. 
THE LATE HARVEST. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

' Sir —The public prints ‘teem with accounts of 
thé crops; some of their being light, almost indica- 
ting thata famine is at hand, and others that the 
¢ are very abundant in Europe and California, 
&e., and all this appears to be guess work, or for 
pastime.’ 

Ihave passed my wheat'crop through the half 
btishel, and thanks to the ingenious Mechaniés of 
our country, and of Pitt, particularly in this case, 
we aréenabled as we thrash‘to tell exactly what 
our wheat is tarning out, and, from many countings 
—_ the time ‘l was gettiig out my crop of over, 
2000 bushels, it ve ya an average of 32 sheaves 
to make a bushel’of wheat; when 18 to 20 sheaves 
of similar size, would make a | bushel ‘in former 
years, 
the usual crop, and corresponds with my expecta- 
tions at harvest. I had a good show of straw,more 
than equal to former years when] got 30 bushels 

pet acre, but now average about 20 bush- 

els. the growth of wheat was most proin- 
i @arly in June it fell down and yielded littie 
else than bad‘straw, but where it was lighter, and 
vid’ fair to yield about 20 bushels or Jess, it filled. 
retty well, and Was a fair average for such Jand. 
Rchwas the getretal rule of our County with Med- 


itérranean wheat. Some fancy, wheats were an ut- 
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This shows a falling, off of full one-third of |. 
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FLAX AND FLAX FIBRE, 
° gy J0mN a. WaRDen, Mb)” 
With regard'to the natiral cnltufe of thi’ 
it may be stated > Its 6 couniry’ appede 
be a matter o quest h_among | botar 
found growing wild,if Most countri 
sical conditions aré ted 18 scl f 
€ general opinion however, inclines towa 
cribing itto the East. Be that as it hi 
position to suit itself.to such a vast range ¢ 
and climates is of infinite importance to nan’ 
ehebles him to avail himself of the advanta 
sulting from its cultivation toa far : 
than he otherwise ee be able to do, 
The members of this natural order of 
erally are remarkable for the tenacity 9 
bres, the elegance of their shape, the bi 
their flowers, which are blue, red, or white, 
the emollient and demulcent properties of 






























































seeds, all are harmless. ' te 
Although flax enters largely into the cultivg 
of some of the West and S. West States, the see 
is the only marketable return which rer 
gets, the straw being entirely neglected, Pr nb) 
some 200,000 or 300,000 acres have beep cullivay 
this year, prequcieg, according to the best 
mates I could obtain, between 8 and 10 bushel 
seed per acre; which, judging from the fel 
yield in Europe, would give about one ton of g 
to the acre, or a gross amount of from 200,009" 
300,000 tons. + alt 
These amounts, though large, are nothi oil 
pared with the immense productive capabil 
those fertile districts. The same obstacles, bow 
ever, appear to limit them here, as have so 
dicially retarded the extension of flax culti 
Great Britain. These are ‘‘the general 
that flax is an exhausting crop,’’ and, “the 
ty of finding a market for it when produced, 
regards the first, thanks to the important 
which Agricultural Chemistry. has been 
the question bas been entirely set at rest 
true explanations which science places ip our 
for them. 
Is flax an exhausting crop? Some experimel 
were made a short.time since by Dr. Hodg 
thé purpose of ascertaining the relatives 
f the produce of flax, and also the dist 
the inorganic matter in them. The flax empy 
shad been steeped in the ordinary way, am 
found to’contain 1.73 of ash. Of t 
straw 4000 Ib weight were taken, which pK 
Of dressed fibre, , 








Of fine tow 
Of coarse tow, 






Of fibre in all, 






The products contained, 






In the dressed flax 4.48, Ihc 
In fine tow, 2.0 
' In coarse tow, 2: 56, 40, 





Or, in the whole of the fibre 9.12 lb of am 
matter; so. that 59.08 Ib. which the crop, Rass 
drawn fror the soil’ remained in the t 
tions, while only 9.12 1b. were earried O88 
dressed fibre. if we compare those resus 
those vbtained from an analyais of anac 
or instance, we shall see, that while, the Has 
away 9,12 Jb of inorganic matter, the W 















ter fafluré; amon 
the Velyet * 4 


tiem 1 will particularly name. 
Bae werk 1, JONES, 


ant 


heat 





from thé soil. 


‘grain and straw ther, abstract, abgub ga? uid 





sis, bap 6 very wike AORN boas 
d Tums ight abd cry ony ay 
wik.marls, alluvial soils, peat ; a recla} 

flands, are al] seen, under orate ay 


c 





‘0 produce acrop.. The sandy loams @ 
Mjuvial soils, nataral as.well as aries warp 
however, appear to “be the best suited toi 
fvation. Io Ireland large crops are obtained 
ia peat bogs, lands with aclay substratum. 
Nant Heeds an open soil, through which the water 
ely percolate, as its roots are of a fibrous 
F oad extend laterally and vertically, to a 
considerable distance, (2 or 3 feet.) All the con- 
Gitions required for its successful cultivation are, 
the soil be deep, in good heart, and in good 
well drained, and free from weeds; if these 
t,we may under ordinary circumstances, éx- 
agood : 
plant, and the consequent shortness of the time 
ifoecupies the land, it offers many opportunities to 
the grower, and admits of more changes in the; 
rotation than most of the other farm crops. 

The mode of cullivation is too well known to 
more than a passing observation. The condi- 
apd tilth of the soil must be secured,about two 

of cleaned seed to the acre should be sown 

bast by the hand, or by the broadcast barrow; | 

dthen be covered in.by a pair of fine-.har- | 

and a lightroller run over it completes: the 

n. The month of April is the usual time 

ing in the seed, but Iam much inclined to 

ink that flax might be grown advantageously in 

maoy late districts being sown in the autumn. Af- 

ter being properly got in, the only care it requires, 
is 





Many different modes of stacking and separatin 
sexist; probably the cheapest and most ef- 
fan to pass the straw through plain rollers, 
Which crush the capsule and let the straw :pass 
ast uninjured. The seed is separated from 
capsule or ‘‘boll”’ by winnowing, and the straw 
temains to be stacked in the usual way. Under fa- 
vorable circumstances, we may expect an average 
to produce from 30 to 40 cwt. of straw; and 
Is of seed to the acre. 
ask the attention of farmers to the follow- 
ions suggestions as to the management of 
crop. By the distribution of such useful 
tion among the Irish farmers, the Flax So- 
ity of Ireland made the immense advances in 
culture, to which we have already referred. 
On the subject of preparing the soil for flax, Mr. 
an, a Beigian gentleman, who was employed 
he Royal Flax Society.of Ireland as a teacher 
rh ies methods of managing the crop, holds 
mellow ing language : 
‘ATION OF THE Soiw.—It is of great .im- 
prlance iy the culture of flax, that the land be 


weeds and thus rendered of the finest, 
and cleanest nature, in order to facilitate 
tion of the roots, which often go to.a 

al to the length of the plant pore ground. 

t plowing immediately after harvest is re- 
all sorts of soils, but’ héavy, stiff soils: 
ito be laid ‘in ridges before winter, and to 
il! a fortnight before sowing, when it're- 
mesa very deep plowing. But light soils mus' 
2. We their last plowing in October, or before win. 
borg) | bec aa If the land is not sufficiently rich, . Ji- 
ek uk | Bp re,or rape-cake powder should be spreac 





crop. Owing to the rapid growth of |’ 


drained, and.repeatedly and carefully cleans-} 





land before sowing the seed. The land 


» e 
| 


“Wak” AeRitin’ 


mh: ‘ , : bs : Bs 

€ , er crop § of such 
plants t.occt e and, which 
=e Hedet steers singe Rhee rth as 
they grow, such as peas, beans, turnj «» be- 
cause repeated stinringd ube steguivedte tobe: the 
moulds sufficiently fine and loose; .and ‘to’ help to 
kill the weeds, which would otherwise do gréat 
damage to the flax. Itis stated that the Livon- 
tans, when they clear wood lands, burn the: wood 
upon-them, and in this state, prefer themr’to’ “any 

other kind of soil'for flax ero “4 rath 
If the land be stiff, it should be exposed to the 
winter frosts to moulder it, and logsen | it ts. 
In ‘pulfing the flax, ‘it should’ always be dorlé with 
the intention of stripping the séed; for this purpose 
it is desigzable to lay :it.in handfuls partly across:each 
other, asthe process Of stripping, technically'called 
“rippling’’ is facilitated, for the ripplers thus -find 
the portions reatly sepairated,to their hand. »-It is 
ms poten even in this first operation, to separate 
and assort the flax according to the qualities which 
various parts of the land:may have produced; as it 
is probable that each quality may require a ‘pecu- 
liar treatment. -Much loss is frequently caused, 


| both to the grower, and) consumer; ‘by neglecting 


this simple precaution, tien 

The rippling is\performed by having the ripple 
placed on the middle of a large cloth, spread ‘on a 
convenient piece of ground. The ripple is a sort 
of cone, consisting of one or two tows of long, tri- 
angular teeth, placed upright, by which the 
containing the seed are removed from the: flax.— 
The manner of using, the instrument isto hdve it 
firmly fixed on the middle ofa plank of wood, at 
each end of which a ripplersits, when, by puliing 
the seed ends of the flax repeatedly: through ‘the 
combs, the operation ig executed in a.complete:and 
expeditious manners The seeds afterwa € 
drying, when they will separate from the s of 
their own accord. InJarge establishments,'where 
other occupations may render. it, inconvenient. to 
rmee the above operation at the harvest time, the 

x may be dried without rippling, and stacked.un- 
til the following spring. By this mode of treatment, 
the seed capsules become dry and ci and thas 
the seed can be separated from them by erushing 
between a pair of iron rollers, so arranged that the 
seed ends of the handfuls of flax eam be passed a- 
cross the nip of the rollers, with its, in the di- 
rection of their axles; thus avoiding th pof 
tearing the fibres, as in the hand suppling, and the 
necessity ot subsequently threshing the seeds from 
the capsules.. The flax thus dried, may require a 
little longer steeping afterwards). jowidsar one 


OG in Tits | a 
farmer of Riebmond, 
pak & Eee t 


Tur Caors ann Es—A 
Va., writes us as follows :,. 

“| am: surprised that any one. should 
wheat will agaia rally; but may be the, wish, 
i the “father.to the ty” as A ber 

goon 2 
on 3 the - in large. pol 
state.is wretched, not a half crop ; Ihave b 
mstances in this city of commission mere’ 
selling pak 4 ehaien (estimated, te ich 
uw © ph halfa,crop is.reported in 
Ohio, and pkeen in Penns et and the north- 
west.” 
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Maryland State Agricultural Society’s 

CATTLE SHOW 
Will have. been held before this No. of our journal 
»Ghall have reached many of our subscribers. But 
we hope that every Maryland Farmer who can 
‘possibly be present, will tend us his aid and assis- 
» tance in the good work in which the Society is en- 
gaged. We have every indication of a large Show 
of Stock, and it is'anticipated that a-most imposing 
spectacle will be presented. 





ys AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


We commend to our readers the Report on the es- 
tablishment of an Agricultural College, under the aus- 


pices of the. Maryland State Agricultural Society, | 
The! 
report is ably drawn, and reflects great credit on! 
the Committee towhom the duty of preparing it! 


which will be found in this month’s journal. 


was entrusted. .The outlines of the plan” of the 
College,:are at once liberal ‘and comprehensive, 
and if carried out with that generous spirit and‘en- 
ergy to which it is intrinsically entitled, the means 
» of establishing the institution will be easily acquired. 
And we sincerely trust that those who may be ap- 
‘(pointed to subscriptions to the stock will'not 
‘haltuntil thephave accomplished the object in view, 
an wbject that als glike to patriotism and to in- 
terest—and whieh; if fostered‘as it should be, will 
dispense countless blessings not only wpon the agri- 
’ leommanity, but upon every other class’ of 
society; for let-us say what we may, the egricultu- 
“val prodjuctions of'a country are i true sources of 
«wealth. a 4 
We renvarked in our September nuniber' that at 
a trial’ betwee Bell’s and Hussey’s' Reapéts in 
,“in 1854; the prize was awarded to the Tat: 
“ter. Itappears not to have pe contest between 
"those two'Machines'only. It was the regular trial 
’ Of all reaping Machines, including both the Ameri- 
can machines, at the atinual incetifg of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, held at Lincoln 
ony ‘Phe’ Society’s ‘prize was “awarded to 
ussey’s Bopper over alf others, und ‘iti the lan: 
the'Mark Lane E ‘“¢Bell’$ was pro- 
fast fairly benten.”' It will ‘be Fecollett, 
per received nearly all the prizes 
andciy 1853. We-see also that Hussey’s 
ae Técvived the prize at the meeting of the 
6 and’ ‘West of England Agricultural Society 
‘again in 1654. Spa itis ty 


“bh LP 





idstion ot “W: P.”” will'res 
month. : 


1} The “commun 
eeire atterition next 


Pune 2.6 11 is 
a 


: th 


0 
y ih 
‘tation of Cotswolds. He im 
iS of improved Cotswold Ewes thats ft 


ointment recen 





rize of the Royal Agricultural, Society. 
od, and after getting them home, he was in 
at the difference between them and the ua. 
prize winners could hardly be distingui 
Ordered over the winners of the s 
having been tupped, it was thought pi 

send ‘them until after’ lambing, when 

ewes both might come this year, He boushia 
contesting yearling buck, and 5 others that y 
the best non-contesting bucks—a pen of 

won one of the high prizes—it requiri 

a prize,—and5 ewes that did not ¢ 
prize—in all, 26; of them}the 10 prize w 
ewes, one of the other lot, 4 of the rams, and, 
the lambs, died on the voyage. Only 9 of they 
landed alive—fortunately among thei the be 
buck, the contestant for the high prize. 


———-——— 


Econ! 


Suppen Deatn or Carrie.—The Whe 
telligencer states that thirty-six head ofc 
ued at $20 per head, the property of Mes 
& Co., of the neighborhood of Bowman's 
Rockingham county, died in the course of 
last week. A lotof six hundred and | 
all well in the evening when driven in 
and thirty-six of them were found dead ne 
ing, without the cause of their death being 








Tue Corn Crop.—Efforts are evi ink. 
made to induce the belief that this cropisaiay* 
short as it was sometime since supposed il mal 
be—but we think that there are unm tr 
dences that the crop will not be an averag’m, 
in the Western and Middle States. North Gn 
na is perhaps the only exception that we 
‘cover, as to the shortness of this “it thy 
State we believe it may be considered a fim 
rage. valve 


‘ 





Fruit anp ORNAMENTAL TREES.—We tall} 
tention to the advertisement of Messrs sch, 
Morris & Co., offering at their Nutsery,a la dy 
riety of Fruit and other Trees. We ha ¢ to bet 
tation in recommending the establishmeate® 
srs. P., M. & Co. to such of our friends asim 
set out orchards. e 


*\Sream Encrves ror Farwers.—Weeg 
Archambal’s Steam Engine, is now inguciemy 
operation in New Castle County,’ Del i i 
a portable engine, and is carried from farm m 
threshing grain, &c. We are promisedvimm 
formation in respect to this machine. ") | 
; —_—--4- & Gad £ 

The Fasrar Wuee.inc.—We leam far 
Intelligencersthatnot less than ten thomsany 
gons ried the Fair on the 10th. "The 
livered by Alexander R. Boteler, 
sented. as having been eloquent, forciviea 
appropriate to the occasion, and bh nrg 
with remarkable attention by the vast efowl, 

3$"The York County (Pa.) Ag 
has been , and will 





> be held oft 
12th and 13th of October. a ae 
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of LARGE CROP OF Waear upon poor Lanp.—A 

a tof the N,C. Farmer’s Journal tin- 

of July 16th, says: ai 

save seep thisseason, the largest cropof wheat 

r land that I ever saw.in my life.. 

_wheat to which I allude way produced upon 

rm.of the Hon..K. Rayner, which is situated 

wut five miles from Winton, onthe Chowan riv- 

er. The manure applied was guano, at the rate of 

} hundred pounds per acre, and on seventy- 

\ five acres of fand Mr. Rayner made over sixteen 

hundred bushels of good heavy wheat. This/land 

pot been cultivated for many years,. for it was 

pyery poor that it was thought to be useless to 

tivate it. ButI cannot. believe that this great 

ase in product is to be ascribed to guano alone, 

besides the application of guaho, the land was 

“proken up with a double team plow, which had never 

been done before. Mr. Rayner, with many other 

- farmersin our county, is taking very great interest 

in agricultural improvement, and the. good effects 

are felt among the general interests of the county. 

‘ There is quite a spirit of rivalry among the farm- 

ers as to who will make the best crop, this year, 
according to the capital and Jabor invested,”’ 


y 


Tae Frax Cutture.—It is a curious fact in cul- 
_ tare, that while British India is exporting £2,000,- 
000 worth of Flaxseed, throwing away £500,000 
of fibre, Ireland is raising to value of £2,000,000 of 
flax fibre, and rotting in the steep pools £500,000 
’ worth of seed! Itis Russia alone that has been 
benefitting by the ignorance of the Hindoo and the 
“carelessness of the Irish farmer. No part of the 
valuable plant is allowed by her nobles to go to 
waste. She sells Great Britain to the value of £3,- 
000,000 of fibre, and £900,000 of seed each year, 
and does not even take manufactures in return. 
The Hindoo burns the fibre and Ulsterman rots the 
seed 


There ismow a serious apprehension of a scarcity 
of foreign seed for next year’s sowing in Ireland, 
and the Belfast Mercury urges Irish farmers, for 
once to save the seed of th 
sia furnishes by far the largest portion of what is 
converted in the oil mills of the United Kiagdom, 
into linseed oil cake, both of which are so widely 
consumed. Crushed flaxseed is now fifty per cent. 
dearer than it was in the Summer of last year.— 

Argus. , 
© Uservut Invesrications.—aAt the last session’ of 
the Legislature of New York, an appropriation of 

000 was made to the Aagridalvenal Society of the 

te, to be expended in an examination -and des- 
éription of the insects of the Commonwealth inju- 
tious to vegetation. The Board of Managers of the 
Society have met and appointed Dr. Asa Fitch, of 
Salem, Washington co., N. Y., to carry into ef- 
fect the object. During the season, Dr. Fitch is 
examibing chiefly the insects which commit depre- 
dations upon fruit trees. ‘ 


Five Lonc Woor.—Colg James S. Matson, of 
Bourbon, left at our office, a day or two singe, a 
imen of wool which for length and fineness we 
hot remember to have seen surpassed. It is 
Sixteen inches long, and was taken from the fleece 
of one of the imported Cotswold Bucks, which he 
hased of the North Kentucky Cattle Importing 
pany last year. The entire fleece when taken 
from the animal weighed upwards of 21 pounds.— 
Lez. (Ky.) Reporter. 


eir growing:crop. Rus- | 


| mittee appointed at the session of 1852, to 


| 


‘the land to remain unculti 


oe 


j £ the 
American Pomological Societ 


3 During the “session ‘of Friday | 
yrat Boston, the com- 


the subject of erecting’ 
memory of the late A, J. Do 
a fund of $1,600 had been su’ for Pp 
pose, from gentlemen in Philadelphia, New York: 

ton, Rochester, Newburg, Buffalo’ and. ether 
places. It is the design to erect the monument in 
the ppblic grounds at Washington, which Mr. D. 
did s0 much:to adorn. 


No Carriz Suow.—The Easton, Talbot county 
Gazette says, in consequence of the “] contin- 
ued drought,”’ in the greater portion of Talbot‘and 
the adjoining counties, it is determined to abandon 
the Cattle Show which was designed to be held in 
Easton this fall. 


WIRE GRASS. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 
- Moss’ Nec, September 27, 1854. 

Dear Sir :—I ask the favor of you to publish in 
the American Farmer, the enclosed letter of Wm. 
D. Gresham, Esq., to F. G. Ruffin, Esq., Editor of 
the Southern Planter, that gentleman having de- 
clined doing so; “delirant reges,plectuntur achivi,”’ 
when monarchs err, the people are punished. Now 
the entire object of the premium in question is for 
the good of mankind, and -years of observation 
teaches thatso far as Wire Grass is concerned, 
that this supposed eradication cannot be produced 
in a year, or even two. fear when the three or 
five field system tells the tale that fallows will 
prove a fallacy. I have found four horse owns 

with Watts’ C and B No. 13 Plows, with heav 
Liming (100 bushels per acre,) the more beneficial. 
yet I fear nothing but chemical application will 
accomplish the result. 1am of *opinion its a hard. 
task (as by stiputation of premium) and will cheer- 
fully increase the award to the amount first 
but, ‘old time’ must tell the tale of ‘joy or sa 
Your obedient servant, Soll 
JAS. P. CORBIN. 


Frank G. Rurrm, Ese.—Dear Sir:+In the A- 
pril No. of the Planter, Tread a communication 
from your friend Mr. Staples, upon “‘the extirpa- 
tion of Wire Grass,’’ and which is offered for the . 
Corbin premium upon that subject. The entire 
extirpation of wire grass would not only forma 
new era in agriculture, but be the means of addin 
numbers of bushels of grain to. many portions. o 
the soil with which it is infested I have. had 
much difficulty in its destruction, and at all times 
had supposed that I had surely‘diseovered ‘‘the hid- 
den arcanium.’ | have used some fallows for its des- 
truction, such as peas and, clover and, thorough 
liming the land, before fallowing, and which an- 
swered very well for the time being, but allowi 

vated or being p 
for corn, the 
appearance. I be- 
in one year, 
3 crop 
is wed bya 
crop of corn, or any crop by which the land will be 
exposed, wire grass will surely make it appearance, — 
copnclaly in spots where it had mostly infested 
the fie : 
Believing that Mr. Staples has found only a.tem 


w. 


one or two years, and then 
same old got would make 
lieve Mr. Staples’ plan of two 
will suppress wire grass in the cultivat 
of wheat, but so soon as the 


« 





porary remedy for the extirpation of wire grass (at 
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uch has been my experience,)! and that { Georgia—one of the noblest Romans in: 
hie two ‘fallows of tweak arent mad — in one }His-eareér many years ago in , 


ear, will cost more than four dollars per acre, 
tthe expressed stipulation upon which the Corbin. 
premium. is offered,) must exclude him from ob- 
taining the premium,I have determined to give 
my experience, not with a view however of becom- | 
. a competitor for the premium. 
whole secret of the eradication of wire grass 
by means.of fallows with different crops asyecom- 
mended by Mr.Staples, and more recentiy by Judge 
Christian, will be found in the shade of the crops,by 
which this grass is smothered and apparently killed. 
No doubt the piece of land of which-Judge Chris- 
tian speaks of being relieved from wire grass, after 
his two fallows of peas, has been in. crops which 
continued to shade the land. 

I have had the same flattering results from the 
shade of clover, by entirely covering and suppres- 
sing the grass by its’ luxuriant. growth, and after 
many careful examinations had pronounced the 
pest'éntirely destroyed, but the succeeding crop of 
corn has blasted my fond ‘expectations. believe 
that clover, deep ploughing, thorough raking, and 
the five: field syslem of rotation,commonly known as 
the Pamunky rotation, will be found the best Ez- 
tirpator for tliis pest as well as all the other various 
pests which spring from the soil. This rotation 
consists of having two fields in wheat and one in 
corn, with peas sown broadcast in the young corn. | 
By this rotation this grass is shaded longer by the 
different crops than I have heard of being practised. 
for example the Ist year the field is in corn, with 
peas sown down broadcast in the corn, at its Jast 
working, which gives a good fallow to be turned in 
for the wheat crop. 2nd year it is still shaded by 
wheat. 3rd year by clover. 4th year by Wheat. 
Sth year, rest. Thus giving a longer time fer sha- 
ding the wire grass, and thereby suppressing it. 
We may eventually hope in conjunction with a 


proper rotation of crops, deep ploughing, and tho- 
r Ulyerizing the soil, this direful pest may yet 
be er ted. W. D. G. 


King and Queen County, July 18th, 1854. 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE, GEORGIA—A NOBLE 
DONATION. 


We find the following gratifying intelligence in 
the Savannah Republican, of which we had been 
verbally informed before. We also learned that 
Dr. Lee was promptly elected to the new Profes- 
sorship—which we think, in honor of the noble and 
philanthropic donor, should be called “ The Terrell 
Pr 2’ The addition of Dr. Lee to the 
College, in that department, is a most important 
es wee (Ga.) Chronicle and Sentinel. 
--Praweuix Corcece—A Nosre Dowatton.—We 
are in receipt of a letter from Athens, written by 
an esteemed friend, which communicates some very 
interesting facts in regard to the College. He in- 
forms us that Dr. Wm: Terrell, of Sparta, Ga., has 
made a donation of twenty thousand dollars to the 
College, for the od go of endowing a Professor- 
ship of Agricultural Chemistry, and that he has 
suggested Dr. Daniel Lee, the able editor of the 
Southern Cultivator, and lately connected with the 
Agricultural Department of the Patent Office at 

ashington, as a suitable person to fill the chair. 
This is certainly a noble donation, and reflects the 
greatest credit u the head and heart of the wor- 
thy giver. We Nee long considered Dr. Terrell 
one of the most enlightened and patriotic men in 
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| ground beneath the hay, and a more vigorous growth 




















State Legislature, and the interest he 
evinced for the improvement of our Ag 
andthe general advancement of the w 
State, long since marked him out as one 
useful, as he is one of her most enligh 
we have. The munificent donation he 
made to the State University, and the laudable 
ject for which it was made, cannot but’ ; 
im still higher‘in the public estimation, 

We hope the Trustees will name ‘the ne 
fessorship after the liberal donor, and ‘that 
may be induced to follow his example. A 
ning has been made—a step has been taken j 
right direction—and we will not believe 
not other patriots in the commonwealth—other| 
friends of improvement—who are prepared to come 
forward in the support of Education. There ising 
nobler cause to which we can give our efforts, tor 
one in which there is a wider scope for thie exer. 
cise of a laudable ambition. 

With liberal aid from the State, which the 
Jature must accord, and the endowment by 
ic and wealthy citizens of existing Profes 
the University may be placed in a position to com 
mand the best talent and defy every assault, ” 


MULCHING FRUIT TREES. "* * 
The New York Agriculturist gives us these facts 
on this subject : nets 
‘*We have lately seen several instances of thi 
system which should commend it to general atlop-¢ 
tion in all cases where there can be any hope of be 
nefit from its use. The first was in an orchardof 
nearly a thousand apple trees, belonging to LF, 
Allen, on Grand Island. The orchard had’ been 
planted four or five years, on a hard clay soil, and 
during the previous seasons’ had made but jittle 
growth, and had scarcely borne an apple. Last © 
spring a large fork full of swamp grass was spread 
around the trunk of each tree, and the consequet 
has been constant dampness on the surface of the 
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than it has ever before taken place, while almat 
every tree is covered with fruit. 

Another friend practices mulching with salt hay, 
which is much better for the purpose than the pre 
ceding. This contains an additional ingredlet 
attracting moisture in the salt combined with 
Many plants require shade aud moisture, and when 
protected by this will thrive and yield abunda 
which if not thus protected would be entirely i 
productive. sa 

The New England Farmer remarks that,‘ 
mulching trees they are placed in a condition 
lar to the trees in the forest. They are 
from the scorching sun and parching drouth; aud 
they are kept nearer a state of equilibrium of tém- 
perature during the various changes from heat# , 
cold and the reverse; of course there will be a more 
uniform growth and less liability to disease in tres 
and imperfections in the fruit.”’ ‘ : 
~ Almost any substitute can be used for this 
pose—hay, straw, tan or grass, but we give the 
ference decidedly to grass—salting it a little if you 
choose, as retaining the moisture:longer ape 
uniformly, and particularly for attaching itselt 
the ground.. The mulchings should. oce 
be renewed, and ought to extend at least eigh’ 
es around the stem of the tree. Many a val 
tree has been lost by neglecting to mulch it.” 
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_gow TO'PLANT A GOOD GARDEN. 


lppere ave so, many different tastes among, those 
taeebegess Or are about to lay out a garden, that! 
tis a diffieult task to give such directions, as will 
nderthem alike applicable to all. One person 
say delight otly in having a collection of fruits, 
4 few or no flowers, shrubs or trees, from the 
too prevalent idea that the former are of little use, 

d the latter injurious to the fruits on accountof 
the sade they give and the room they occupy. An- 
may take pride only in having a choice dis- 
of flowering plants and bulbs, such as beds of | 

, carnations, petunias, &c., and tulips, 
phyacinths, and dahlias. A third -prefers a 
vegetable garden, with. plenty of rcom for 
, tomatoes, egg plants, cucumbers, corn, &c.; 
while afourth, and probably a majority of pérsons, 
would prefer to combine the tastes of all:these in- 
dividuals, particularly if not too limited fer room. 
Itis: therefore to such that we shall mainly’direct 
our.bints. + eet 

First, then, we will suppose the garden Ywe are 
to’plant to be of some particular size and shape,— 
say one hundred feet wide, and one hundred and 
fly deep—an average for town gardens. This, of 
course, includes both the front and back garden, 
with the house and its surroundings,—the, whole 

nd within the enclosure. Gardeénsofthe same 

, one hundred and fifty feet wide and.two to 
three hundred feet long, would differ but little in 
the style of arrangement and planting, only requir- 
jing more trees and alarger variety. Thé principal 
alteration would be in the size of the interior com- 
partments, which would give more space either for 
, Shrubs, fruit trees, flowers, or vegetables. 
jose of smaller extent than the one first named 
would differ more. In such, few or no large grow- 
ing trees should be admitted, but few evergreens, 
and the vegetable department must be principally 
given up, if a mixed garden. 

The Front Garden should be devoted wholly. to 
trees, shrubs, and turf. There are but few cases 
where an intermixture of flowers or flowering plants 
would be mend /ae or would have a good effect: 
All the surface &fter trenching, &c., as we have al- 
ready advised, and the walks staked out, should be 
sown down to grass, éxcept a border next the street, 
and on the two boundary sides of five or six feet. If 
the lotis very small ,the house near the street, and im- 
mediate effect desired, without regard to expense, it 
may be tufted over; but if planted with good grass 
sted, —red top, (Agrostis vulgaris), or bent grass, (4. 
alba), and white clover,—it will soon form a green 
carpet. Whether the. walk leads from the gate di- 
rectly in front of the main entrance to ‘the house, 
from one side or both, the whole intervening 
‘space should be turf. The places should now be 

ed*out for the trees on the borders, markin 
each'stake with the kind of tree, if a particular ef- 
fect is desired, or it may be leftto the gardener to 
use his own judgment in the matter; but if the pro- 
priétor has any desire to indulge his fancy, marking 
the stake with the kind of tree will prevent any er- 
fors, which some gardeners are too prone to make. 
The border should be planted in an irregular man- 
ner, and not too thick, say averaging a distance of 
six feet, some being less than four, while others 
are eight feet distant. Taking out the space fora 
satriage road from the frotit to the stable in the 
ee, if there is one, and the space for a walk, there 
be about eighty feet offront border to plant, 





‘| Phree of these should’ be; 


which will take twelve or fifteen 





trees or shfubs. 
y Spr two-of | 

them arbor Vites, two Scotch Jarches/ and’ -obe 

Swedish or Trishjuniper. ‘Phe other'six'may ‘bea 

ba = tree, a Tartanan‘h ‘Deutzia sce- 
bra, Catragana arborescens, ‘and adouble white and 
double red hawthorn. If an immediate: ¥ 
is desired toshut out the »street-mo ctuallyye 
—_r them may be duplicated, or m 
utit must be recollected that they must /beout 
ay meee 5 begin to crowd the others. ‘The 
otch larch is a good tree to plant for rapid growth, 
tobe cut down 43 soon as it gets too large.“"Phe 
hs ge creepermay be planted to trail ‘over the 

ence. > 

The side borders may be planted in thetsaifie 
way, only increasing the variety, ‘Some Moudtain 

ashes may be introduced, for the cheerful:a 
ance of their red berries in the aatumn; the red‘and 
yellow crab apple, the double flowering = 1 
kinds be 


ble flowering cherry, Pyrus japonica, 

traptera, double althes (two orthree kinds); the 
snowball, the magnolia, F » Weigeli: _ 

raza prunifolia pleno, and trilobata. A few clin 
ing plants may be allowed to run-up some of: the’ 
trees, or trained to neat Wire trellises. They may 
be ‘the Virginia creeper, Celastrus) scandensy Cle 
matis, Wistariasihensis, or some ofthe prairie roses: 
~The turf, whether divided by a walk orifotming 
a square or semicircle, may be planted with one or 
two weeping trees, if a limited space,-or three’or 
four of the finest standards may be scatterediover 
it, without destroying its breadth. The bestare the 
weeping Mountain ash, weeping beech, weeping 
cherry, weeping ash, new weeping willow, weep- 
ing sophora, purple beech, tulip tree, & a 
his is all that should be attempted only in gar- 
dens of the largest size, where three or four cirea- 
lar beds of different sizes may be cut outof the turf 
on the side next the house, in which may be plant- 
ed some of the choicest rhododendrons, a and 
kalmias, first preparing the ground by 
of a little bog earth. . 
The small piece of ground about the de 
house, and .between it and the boundary on one 
side, may be laid out in some nary oe form for 
a flower garden, or it may be turf. If a squaréor 
nearly so, the annexed plan, will answer very 











4% 


Geométrical Garden for anniials, 
* bulbs, or roses. rp 
well, as a more Complicated one)would cut up 
the'bedstoosmall. It may be planted with annuals, 
bulbs or roses, or filled with bedding plants in. sum- 
ie . 
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for she ‘Deapas se vcpiae deekembeens 
. 328, ijpmore garden: if, however, 
pat a ean is thought to require too much labor 
to keep it in good order, the space may be laid 
down to grass, planting a handsome tree in the cen- 

) tre, or a group of evergreens. In order to give ex- 
te the grounds, and shut out:the back garden, 

a privet or an arbor vite hedge may be planted just 
in the rear of the house, from one side to the other, 
leaving spaces for one or more entrances, as may 
be necessary according to the shape and situation of 


the buildings. The front garden will then be com-| 


lete « 
. ‘Tar Bacx Garpen.—Allowing thirty feet for 
the house and back buildings, there will then re- 
main a back garden of seventy feet in depth by one 
hundred in width, if there isno carriage road to a 
stable in the rear—if there is, then a little more 
than eighty feet. .Ifa road, then the side next the 
| mre may be planted:with a row of arbor vitws or 

orway spruces, ¥ will soon shut out the view 
in this direction. The ground we shall suppose 
taid out in four squaresthat is, a walk within six 
feet of the boundary, another in the middle, from 
the front tothe back, and one crossing this in the 
centre. After.allowing a six-feet border around 
each . rtment, there will remain four beds 
about eighteen feet square; these can be devoted 
to vegetables, laid down to grass, or planted with 
flowers.’ 

The outside border may be planted with grape 
Vines, selecting the Concord and Diana, the only 
two fine kinds for a sure crop, to be trained on tre}- 
lises next the fence, with blackberries, (the Im-' 
proved High Bush or the Lawton,) which do best 
where their strong briary shoots can be tied up, or 
with rasberries. The space in front can be plant- 
ed with strawberries, or with currants and goose- 
berries; the latter kept well trimmed so as not to 
oce » much space ; or it may be filled with 
cholaih nnial flowering plants, selected so as to 
produse blossoms every month from wer to No- 
vember. The six-foot borders will hold about 
thirty-two trees, planted about eight feet apart, or 
forty-eight if planted six feet apart, which would 
answer for pears or the quince, songs eight feet 
is preferable ; apple trees grow too large, unless 
upon the ise stock. The trees should all be 
trained as pyramids, (figs. 18 and 19) or bushes to 

\ 5 keep them within bounds. 

We should plant thirty- 
two trees as follows: 
Pears.—These we should 
set out om e&ch side of the 
central walk leading to 
the end of the garden, 
viz., two. Bartlett, two 
Louise Bonne, of Jersey, 
one Urbaniste, one Duch- 
ess of Angouleme, one 
iostiezer, one Beurre 
Diel, one Glout Morceau, 
one Beurre d’Anjou, one 
Swan’s Orange, and one 
Secke!,—allon the quince 
but the two last Cherries. 
—On one of the other 
borders running in the 
direction, plant one,Black 








. Tartarian, one Downer, 
one May Bigarreau, one 


Black Eagle, oné Hovey, and one B py 
dwarf trees, branching within two feet ofa. 
ound. Plums.—On the other border correanua’ 
ing with this, six plums, viz., Green G 
Gage, Washington, Reine Claude Violet, Br 
and Coe’s gate Sy On the borders of ¢ 
walks will be room for two. Apples, 
Quinces, and four, Peaches. All the walks 
edged with box or with turf, though the latter wi 
require a good deal of care to keep it neat and 
within bounds. Box is the most expensive, but the 
best for all small gardens. 


The interior beds may 
voted to any purpose the 
ge may — If the 
/are kept neat ru 
will aot’ shale the ps to 
any injury, and the whole of i, 
within four or five feet of th 
trees, may be cultivated, leay. 
ing only a space for gettis 
round without treading upop 
border. One of them may be 
ow with aspa and thy — 

arb; another wi stra 3 
ries, and the two others for varie 
ous crops. The whole ve 
will then be used to the best ade — 
vantage, and, if well kept, will 
afford as much gratification as 
garden of this size is capablegf "| 

Wey 


for general purposes. 
Fig. 19. Pyra- have completed the planting of n 
midal Tree—Buf- grounds. ™ = 
Sum Pear. But if we imagine such are 
dence to belong to an amateur cultivator, who only 
wishes to gratify a highly cultivated taste for flow. 








ers, how very different would be the arrangement, — 
—and, as offering some hints, we briefly Us © 
late the mode in which we will suppose it would © 
be planted. is 
In the place of the border of grape vines, & 
running parallel with the boundagy, would be: 
finest turf, and on the turf, cut i 
or forming scroll work, would be beds planted 
the rarest kinds of .rhododendrons, azaleas, 
mias, ledums, &c.; afew very choice roses, 
single specimens of Magnolia conspicua aad 
langiaena, Weigelia, Forsythia, Deutzie 
&c. On the’ trellis would be trained 
Prairie roses, Virginia creepers, Celastrus,. 
green honeysuckles, &c., not in the straight+} 
style of formal espaliers, which some ga 
sure to put them, but rambling in a natural 
without any other care than just to prevent th 
from runniug into wild confusion. A few cirtl 
would be reserved-for plunging out, in the si 
mer, suck plants in bloom as are too tender 
stana our winters. A few beautiful vases 


vr 













s 
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be introduced, varying its outline, and giving af : 
ished and artistic appearance to the whole. The 
four compartments would also be turf, withare 


besque figures or circles planted with the finest — 


shrubs and evergreen trees, such as the Ame 
holly, the Swedish juniper, Pinus excelsa, the 
berian arbor vite, Tree psonies, Frinw © 
Mahonia aquifolium, Clethra alnifolia, the: 

beech, the Laburnum, Crate’gus pyracant 
the yy rope berberry, the magnolias, 
These, harmoniously grouped, would at alla 
sons, 6vea in winter, afford an ever-pleasing scene, 
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ym pi vecquaintaned and nearer inspection ist. Fottees’ Writow—Salit Pivibends2 


ant imens. and pr 


productive, its ‘rods having almost a le: 
The peat 


i delicious fruit that perhaps | toughness ; but it does not whiten well, and in o 
‘or ary wcyuld be introduced in the border } sequencéits usefulness is greatly abric : . For work 
pre farther end, lanted between arbor vites or | where unpeeled rods are used, it is most grey 
at the e selection being confinedto} 2. Loxe-Leavep rraianpaovs Wittow—S. trian- 














as as are really ornamental from their | d¢.—This whitens beautifully, is very tough and 
their beautifulfoliage, deep verdure, and, | pliable, and grows vigorously with less drainage 
sathe time, fine fruit; such as the Glout Mor-| than any other of quality. If thesoilisvery ® 
i - the Beurre Lavgelier, the Beurre Diel, and, | deep, it will grow with almost equal vigor where 
a a aplar-like head, the Buffum. - These are all | the ground is very dry; and in addition it has the 

> |* samental 4s many of the maples, beeches, | excellent habit of early ripening the extremities of 
her trees and shrubs. its shoots, on which acount it is quite hard rahe 4 

nla be the style preferred by some, and| northern latitudes. With our German basket-mak- 
admire rich foliage, elegant forms, con- | ers it is a general favorite, particularly for split 
jure, and artistic grouping, will-find a su-| work. Asan ornamental tree it is also deserving ’ 
Aden of this kind one of never failing de- | of attention. 
Tight. ; 3d. Purrce Wittow—S. purpuree. This.is, the 


, iwn* WILT representative of a large class, and appears to. be 
of WILLOWS AND WILLOW CULTURE. 4 far more valuable ‘for osiers in oe in 
_§1 CHAS, DOWNING, NEWBURGH, N. Y. in A than 


ine When we consider the variety of profitable uses | of from three to five feet in | 
on 
be 









iowhich: Willow may be applied, and the extent/ ing by me a bundle of its shoots; from 

ay o itis cultivated in ether countries, the lanted last spring, that average more than s 

tha: | qaestion.is suggested, why has so little of it been feet: and another bundle, frém established plants, 

re » in the United States? A satisfac+| of nearly ten feet. They were grown with . 

r varie iyumemer m9 be found in the following considera- | byt not extraordinary culture, and any field 
~ | tious:, The most vigorousgrowers of England, whose | may easily do as well. It is much more fasti 

st ade | rcoulent leaves present a fine delicate texture, are | in its habitat than either of the preceding—del 


t, wil | stable to withstand the drying winds and seoreh-| in richness, depth, and moisture, but does not tole- 
n aba 4) ingeuns of American Summers; consequently the | rate excess of wetness. When well established, it 
ble of 4 is, at the approach of hot weather, either | has but oné superior in productiveness, and may 
ao ae for the season or suspended, until the/ easily be made to yield four tons per acre of the 





. hit rains of autumn produce an aftergrowth that] most excellent tops, particularly for fine whole 
ofthe | issofeeble.and branching as to be worthless; or,| work, for which it has no superior. For live fen- 
insome varieties, as Caprea, the shoots become 60) ces it is very valuable, and in England is ‘‘exten- 
tts | rigid and wanting in pliability that they are of lit-| sively used for fences forthe exclusion of hares, and 
only | devalue, Satiz viminalis, of which more is sold in| rabbits, as well as cattle, the bark and leaves being 
flow- | themoney market than of all others, (so popular so intensely bitter that they will touch, neither, 
ment, | thabit is called ~ iors) a me giving while the shoots being long, tough, yw me 
is shoots in this gountry, although i grows tO’ may be formed into any shape ; and a fence.o : 
ne * size of a — and oe mae =, of kied is garry aa tt at Pager tay? to a = | 
oe ite, is no er. e or) of wire, which, when made close enough to 6x 
: Willow (8, Russelliana) and the Huntington | clude pt 4 aisienats: and othe enough to fo . 
. vary much and are quite inferior. barrier against large ones, is very expensive.” . 

Pr arta the pape apy plhaper spore tion | _. The subject of Willow for fences is so extensive 
kal- toour climate, a great diseouragement arose at the srdcle’ remaking f peal mats mt 4 — 
~ | eamencement of Willow culture in this country, western prairies it ‘will soon beh ound to be. invalua- 
od | Wtithohas been in operation from the time it was) bje not only for fences, but for shelter from. the 

s, | taderlaken at ine suggestion of the elder Prinee to| kweeping winds. A seteen of twenty-five feet in 
rit, os gop e > hy peer i re beak re-| height may be grown from Willow cutting in five 
ss) moved, ee : ; Fae is fies years, and ata slightly retarded rate of annual in- 
’ uinde}and the way to success has become obvi0Us | cregse until a height of sixty fest is ; thus 
be and easy, and the knowledge necessary to secure it| aimost immediately affording that ‘shelter which 


weasily acquired as that of any other culture. Aj :. 6, indi 
few since a friend of mine found himselfsur- Sore tote nedobe ely g eo TOME ia 


by circumstances which rendered it ver: 2 
desirable that he should cultivate Willow vento Salie Caprea, alttiough of but iittle consideration 
. Hediligently set about a thorough investi-| 9°99 osier, may claim attention in other respects. 
of the subject, determined to bring into his| It will grow vigorously in very wet situations, 
rvice all available elements of success. In fur-| Where other Willows will not live, end ite: 
theranee of this object (chiefly through my agency) | Showy catkins, which it produces very early and in, 
heimported every variety of Willow of any note | the skate phuadaven gen food for bees at a 
aaltivated in Europe, and conducted a suite of ex-| time when it is most needed. P Europe,wherehon- 
petiménts with them, in different localities and on’ ¢Y, 8 #0 important article o uce, it is greatly 


vatious soils. Their economic characters for our| Prized for that purpose, and often makes theentire- 
been ascertained, and the result is, | difference between en“ abundartt yield and an entire. 


that, ; ; failure, by saving the bees from starvation,coming as. 

ey on of septal Ae aGEONe eddie it does the first warm weather which calls the. 
to rank them above all others, with one re«| bees from their hives, and before any other flowers 
exception soon to be named. - }eppear. But in this respect saprea is about to be 
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i fortune 
i ’s investigations, 
‘ocured hich proyes to be a great 
ee. nly in the arts,but as an ornamen-_| 
tree. It is perfectly adapted to the climate , of 
the United States, and is much more vigorous and 
uctive than any other vatiety known. Cuttings 
of the size ofa pipe stem, six inches long, planted 
Jast_ April, made dyring the season, shoots 11 
feet long. [ts rods are very slender, comparative- 
jy, and vafy less, in size ‘‘trom butt to tip’? than. 
any other with which | am aequainted., ‘‘In early 
spring, before other flowers appear, excepting the 
J ia Conspicua and Cydonia Japonica, this tree 
is a mass of dazzling bloom, its immense catkins 
exhibiting all, the brightest hues of the rainbow.” 
The remarkable vigor of this Willow,together with 
its hardiness and beauty, constitute itthe best ma- 
terial for live fences that has yet been discovered, 
where the soil is suited to its growth; for example, 
on the deep ofthe western prairies, andon. 
the bottoms. fences are liable to be swept off 
by freshets: Jt will thrive in any soil that is deep 
and rich, aod fora garden enclosure I cannot coh- 
ceive an ting bee aftractively beautiful than a 
hedge of this ow. Afierthe gleom of winter 
has passed, it affords the first cheerfully irvitin 
scene of spring—its gorgeous flowers, covered wil 
bees, filling the air with the joyous murmuring of 
their music; and its dense, rich foilage is the last 
to yield to the saddening influence of early. winter. 
The cultivation of this Willow for hoops may per- 
haps be worth attention. it will yield once in two 
yéars about forty thousand poles to the acre. One 
whose judgment is worthy of all confidence, writing 
from England, says that ‘‘as an osier it is better 
than all other varieties,’ and the experience.of the 
past two years proves it of equal excellence here. 


*English Flora. 


WHAT A WHOLE CROP CARRIES OFF. 
© vandal we give another chapter from Johnston's 
& ents of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,’ 
which we think will be found interesting to every 
reader. There are few techinal terms employed, 
and the author’s meaning is made clear by the use 
of forcible and perspicuous language : 

The importance of the inorganic matter contain- 
ed in living vegetables, or in vegetable substances 
when reaped and dry, will appear more distinctly 
if we consider the actual quantity carried off from 
the soil in the series of crop. . 

In a four years’ coursé of cropping in which the 
crops gathered amounted per acre to— 
1st year, Turnips, 20 tons of bubs and 61¢ tons of 

to 


ps. 
2d year, Barley, 40 bushels of 63,1bs. each,and 1 ton 
a straw. v ; 


3d year, Clover and Rye-Grass, 14¢ ton of each in 


that by. pere 


ae 


rt. 
> 
d 


hay. 
4th year, Wheat, 25 bushels of 60 Ibs. and 137 tons 
. ofstraw. 
1°. The quantity of inorgani¢ matter ¢arried off 
in the four crops,supposing wone of them to be eat- 
en on the land, amounts to about— ' 
» Potash, “317 Ibs. 
54 
193° « 


55% 
wb « 


. s 
Lime, 
M 
- Ox 


ia, 
of iren, 


_| 80 imperceptibly become less valuable 





A a aA 0708 
,.. Sulphuriciacid, .. ——— 


Phosphoric acid,.., "Sige ed * 
Chlorine, a a lcm 
ad “Oh Tip 
» Total, ee al bee 
or, inal] about.J1 cwt.; of which . 
different substances. form unlike A aes 
20. A still clearer view Of these quant 
obtained by.a consideration of .the fact, tha BRiMee, 
oury off the entire produce, and add nong of tags le 
in the shape of manure, we mustior, ought Om 
stead, if the land is to be restored to. ite a 
condition, to add to each acre every four x, 
Dry Pear!-ash, ety” 
Common, bone-dust, 2 
Epsom Salts, > bue aR 
Hes 
ee 


as 


Common Salt, 
Quick-lime, 


. Total, 1529. 
Several observations suggest themselves 
consideration of the above statements, . 4) 

First, That if this organic matter bes 
sary to the:plant, the gradual and co: 
of it from the land ought, by and by,yto ! 
soil poorer in this part of the food of theiplag 
Second, That the more of the crops whiehagm 
upon the iand we return to it again im. the forma 
manure, ‘the less will this deterioration be! pis 
tible. <4 tae 
Third, That as many of these organie 
—the potash, soda, &c.,—are ready soluble jams 
ter, the liquid manure of the farm-yard, sii 
allowed to run waste, must carry with it 
rivers much of the saline matter thatic 
returned to the land. 
Fourth, If the rains also are allowed 
and wash the surface of the soil,they will 
deprive it of those soluble saline subst: 
appear so necessary to the growth of pla 
nce one important benefit of a systemehs 
age so perfect as to allow the Fains»to sink 
soil where they fall, and thus to carry dows 
stead of away, what they naturally dissol¥é, 0m 
And, lastly, That the.utility, and often: indi 
sable necessity, of certain artificial «mam 
though, in some districts, perhaps, ar r 
natural poverty of the land in some of themis 
substances which plants require—is mostfre 
ly owing to.a want of acquaintance with team 
above stated, and to the long .continued\ 
and waste which has been the naturale 
In.certain districts, the soil and: su co 
within themselves an almost upfailing supp 
some of these inorganic or mineral subs 
that the waste of them is long-in —_ felt; 
ers, again, the land contains less, a lo 
comes sooner exhausted. This. latterelas 
requires. more careful, and usually'a 
sive mode of cultivation than the first; b 
become at length alike unproductive, if that 
is yearly taken from the soil is not in sc 
or other restored to it. i 
One thing is of essential importance: tow 
membered by the practical farmer—that the 
rioration of land is an exceedingly slow 
In the hands of successive generations a: 


3 


adie 
Ty 


et 


ry may elapse before the sens prove si 
a sensible dimunition in valued: 

Such slow changes, however, have b 

corded; and henee the practical man i 
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pise the clearest theoretical principles, 
M tft t ha not happened to see, them .ver 
“Te bis.own, limited. experience; to neglect, 
oT, ti Wael Aasefore, the suggestions and the’ wise precautions 
# in| Sich these principles lay before him. ts 
if jal.agricultural history of known tracts 


a a! 


, 
a Gi 


| 
tions. nt qualities, showing how they had, 
Nes will, and titled, and the average produce 
ial peri a, and stock every five years, during an 
ny century, would afford invaluable materials 
wh to théoreti¢al and to practical agriculture. 

illustrations of this sure though slow de-, 
be met with in the agricultural history of 
B ivery country.. In none, perhaps, are they 
‘auwemiriking than in the older Slave States of 
wh America. Maryland, Virginia and North 
I ferofina—once rich and fertile—by a long contin- 
5 of forced and exhausting culture, have 
‘eome unproductive. in many places, and vast 
have been abandoned to apparently hopeless} 
ity, Such Jands it is possible to reclaim, but 
expense of time, labor, manure and skilful 
agement! Itis to be hoped that the newer 
will not thus sacrifice their future power and: 
to present and temporary wealth—that 
lands of Ohio, Kentucky, and the Prai- 
, which now yield Indian corn and.wheat, 
rcrop, without intermission and -without 
,. Will not be so cropped till their substance 
, but that a better conducted and more skil- 
ans ndry will continue, without diminishing the 
NEE gumi crops, to secure a permanent fertility to that 

. Sally rich and productive country. 


PRACTICAL DEDUCTIONS TO BE DRAWN FROM AKNOWL- 
@6E OF THE INORGANIC CONSTITUENTS OF PLANTS, 


“Peveral important practical deductions are to be 
from what has been stated in regard to the 
ic constituents of plants. 

BP, Why one crop may grow well where another 
—Suppose, for example, a crop to requirea 
liarly large supply of potash—it may grow well 
soi] abound in potash ; but if the soil be de- 
ip potash and abound in lime, then.this erop 
} ly grow at all upon it, while another | 
opto which lime is especially necessary. may | 
gow laxuriantly. 
B®. Why mized 9 grow weil together —If two 
of unlike kinds be sown together, their roots 
in the organic substances in different propor- 
tithe one more potash and phosphoric acid 
he other more lime, magnesia, or silica. 
thus interfere less with each other than plants 
same kind do—which require the same kinds 
tifeod in nearly the same proportions. 

*Or the two kinds of crop grow with different de- 

gees of rapidity, or at different periods of the year; 

ind thus, while the roots of the one are busy draw- 
supplies of inorganic nourishment, those of 
tare comparatively idle; and thus the soil 

ble abundantly to supply the wants of each as 

of need arrives. 


. Why the same crop grows better on the same 
after long intervals.—If each crop demands 
‘substances, or these substances in quanti- 
liar to itself, or.in some peculiar. state of 

, the chances that thie soil will be able 

them are greater, the more distant the in- 
which the same crop is grown upomit. 

do not demand the same substances, or 
jroportions; and thus they may, grad- 
imulate on the soil till it 


i, 








mes ¢és- 


‘pure. We thus see, at once, how 


pe Hy favorable to the particular crop we: eee 


40, Why a rotationcrop is nec the 
soil to contain a certain average supply of all those 
inorganic substances which plants require, and that 
the same corn crop is grown upwn it for a long se- 
‘ries of yeare—this crop will catry off some of 
substances in larger proportion than others, sq that 
year by year the quantity‘of those which are thus 
chiefly carried off will become relatively less.— 


-Thus.at length the soil, for want of these special 


substances, will become unable to bear.a corn crop 
#t-all, though it may still contain a large store of 
the other inorganic substances which the corn erop 
does not especially exhaust. Suppose bean or 
turnip crops raised in like manner for a succession 
of years, they would exhaust the soil of a different 
set of substances till it became unable to grow them 
profitably, though still rich perhaps in those things 
which the corn crop espeeially demands. 

But grow these crops alterh 
crop will.draw especially upon. 
stances, the other crop upon anot 
much larger crops,of each will bejreaped from the 
same soil, and for a much longer périod of time. 

On this principle the benefit of arotation of crops 
in.an important degree depends. 

5°. What is meant by exhaustion.—Thus, exhaus- 
tion may either be general, arising from the gradual 
carrying off of all the kinds of food on which plants 
live—or special, arising from the want of one or 
more of those substances which the crops that have 
been long grown upon it have specially required: 

To répair the former exhaustion, an addition of 
many things to the soil may be necessary; to repair 
the latter, it may be sufficient to add a needful sup- 
ply of one or more things only. In showing how 
this may be most efficiently and most economically 
done, chemistry will be of the most cssential ser- 
vice to the practical man. Before entering further 
upon this ‘point, however, it will be necessary to 
study also the nature ofthe soil in which plants 
grow. 


yn the one 
‘class of sub- 
Fr; and thus 


BONES AS A MANURE. 


Professor Newton says :—‘*There is one :mpor- 
tant part of of the animal yet unnoticed, that/is the 
bones. Their composition is, when dry, earthy 
matter about 66 Ibs. in 100; organic matter. that 
burns away, about 34 Ibs. 

“This earthy, matter consists for the most part 
of phosphate of lime, that is, lime in combination 
with phosphoric acid. These are two most valua- 
ble substances for application to any soil. ~ = , 

“The organic part is called gelatine or glue, this 
is boiled out by the. hapa it is extremely 
rich in nitrogen, atid f therefore an excellent ma- 
y important a 
source of nourishment for our land is to be found 
in bones. They anite, from the above statement, 
some of the most efficacious and desirable organic 
and inorganic manures. Both of these parts are fit- 
= to minister powerfully to the growth of the 
plant. . ‘ . 

The. most im nt form of applying bones, is 
in a_ state of solution by sulphuric acid (oil of vit- 


‘riol.) Thisis a cheap substance costing by the ear- 


boy not more than 2! to 3 ap | lb. To every 
100 Ibs. of bones, about 50, or 60 Ibs of is ta- 
ken. If bone dust issued, from 26 to 45 1bs. of acid 
is sufficient. The acid must be mixed with two or 
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three time its of water, because if appl 
strong, it would only burn and blacken the bones, 
- without di them. 

The bones aced in a tub, and a portion: of 
_ the previously diluted, acid poured upon them.— 
After standing a day, another portion of the acid is 
poured; and finally the last on the third day,if th 
are not already dissolved. The mass should’be of- 
ten stirred. ' 

One good way is te place the bones in @ heap, 
upon any convenient floor, and poura amg ona of 
the acidupon them. After standing half a day the 
heap should be thoroughly mixed, and a little niore 
acid added; this to be continued so long as neces- 
sary. It is a method which I have known to prove 
very successful. 

In either case the bones will ultimately soften 
and dissolve into u kind of paste, this may be mix- 
ed with twenty or thirty times its bulk of water, 
and applied. to the. Jand by means of an ordina 


water carts \Uséd in this way, it produces a won- 
ct Upon nearly all the crops. 
venient method in’ most cases is to 


derful eff 

A mo 
ar | pasty mass of dissolved bones 
with a large of ashes, peat-earth, saw-dust 
or charcoal dust. pee then be sown by hand, or 
on from a drill-machine. Two or three bu- 
shels of this method to one of dissolved bones with 
half the usual quantity of yard manure, are suffici- 
ent for an acre. This is therefore an exceedingly 
powerful fertilizer. One reason for its remarka- 
ble effect is, that the bones are, by dissolving, bro’t 


‘urates, soot, 





into a state of such minute division that they are 
easily and at once available for the plant. A peculiar | 
phosphate of lime is formed, called by chemists su- 
per phosphate, which is very soluble; and.in addi- 

tion to this we have the sulphuric acid, of itself an| 
excellent application to most soils.”’ 

I would particularly recommend farmers to ex- 

riment with bones dissolved in sulphuric, acid.— 

he dissolving them is a simple business. 

The cheapness of this manure is a great recom- 
mendation. Two bushels of bones would not cer-| 
tainly cost more than $1; *then say 50 pounds of 
acid to dissolve them, would cost by the carboy, | 
$1.50, making only $2.50 for a quagtity quite suth 
cient for an acre, with half the usual dressing of 
farm yard manure: Jt would be worth almost as 
-mauch as this, to cart the common manure from the | 
yard, tosay nothing of its value. There are few 
farms on which bones enough might not be collect- 
ed in the course of the year, to help out in this’ way 
the manuring of several acres. : 

It is calculated. by Prof. Johnston, that a cow 
giving 20 quarts. of milk per day, takes from the 
soil 2 lbs. of phosphate of tione or bone.earth in 
each week. There would thus be required three 
or four pounds of bones to make good this loss. If 
it is not made good in some way, the rich grasses 
after.a time cease to flourish, being succeeds 
those which require less phosphate of lime, and 
therefore do not furnish when eaten by the cow, so 
rich or so abundant milk.’’ 

{* They are scarce here, and difficult 10 bevhad,at 60 cts. 
per bushel.— Za, 41m. Farmer.) 


'. ees 
CLASSIFCATIONS OF MANURES. 
The following classification is taken from Stock- 
pov’ Field Lectures: The best manures are 


rst. : 
1. Manures rich in Nitrogen. 


by| & 





1. Substances containing ammonia, (very fore- 


Soe = 
ing.) Ammoniacal salts of all sorgy mars 
putrid animal sy > 
flesh, skins, &0. ; poudrette, geaiy 
trid urine, ning eompost, ted 4t 
nure, especially of sheep and horses, “> 

2. ee oe per that are easily dy 

ed, (somewhat quickly forcing) fig 
ing, glue, boiled flesh, Bowes. liquified by : 
steamed and highly pulverized, ° oilscakas| 
sorts, malt-grain and the refuse of ny 
fresh urine, drainings, stable manuwte beri 
rot. cee * 

3. Substances that are decomposed 
ty, (slowly forcing.) Bone-dust powd hi 
woollen rags, fresh stable manure. + 

4. Substances containing nitric acid, ( 
cing.) Nitrate of potash, (common salt 
trate of lime; or decayed stable walls, 
old clay walls, and old compost earth. 

II. Manures rich in Carbon: (forming 
Stable litter, straw, foliage, weeds, forestis 
saw-dust,lawn and garden trimmings, rotten im 
turf, earthy brown-coal, and vegetable subse 

of nearly all sorts. wae 

III. Manures containing Potash: [strong 

Potash, nitrateof potash, malt grain from ie 
breweries, urine from breeding cattle, woody 
foliage, stalks and leaves of all sorts,’ 
garden trimmings, building rubbish, streg 
ings, compost, burnt clay and loam, marl 
sorts. : 

1V. Manures containing Soda: [less visibly 
tive.] 

Common salt, refuse salt, Chili salt 
boilers’ lye, urine, certain sorts of manu 
soda feldspar, and some other kinds of sto 
suds, dish-water. Ri, 

V. Manures rich in Phosphoric acid : (seed) 
ing.) Burnt bones, bone black, sugar refs 
refineries, phosphorite, and a few other 
stones, poor guano,raw bones, bone dust, try 
no, animal substance of all kinds, oil 
grain from breweries, solid human and 
crements, stable manures, urine of carniver 
mals, wood ashes, straw, leaves, &e, © 

VI. Manures containing Sulphuric Acid: > 
(partly direct manures, partly absorbent of 

acturing substances.) bat 

Gypsum, sulphuric atid, green vitriol, # 
coal, ashés of pit-eoal, turf, and brown coal’ 

VII. Manures rich in Lime : Beg 

"Burnt lime, chalk, marl, gypsum, ‘ashesof 
coal and turf, building rubbish, pond mad 
soap boilers’ ashes. Li 

11]. Manures rich in Silica : 8 

Pit-coal ashes, as also ashes of all 
straw, stable-manure, &c. “oe 
IX. Manures that pulverize the soil: 
Sulphuric acid, muriatic acid, lime, mat 
c. Hy 

X.. Manures that Improve the Soil:, 

Lime, marl, loam, sand; pond mud; 
mould, turf, &c. ib 

Here is a fine classification of the chieti 
that are employed as fertilizers.—They # 
chosen and applied according to the ma 
condition of the soil as well as with Tel 
the. crop that is to be produced. Many @ 
hures are compounds—hence the rea 

nd them repeated in the different Clas 

mer should preserve this classifi 
it until he Gnds a better one. mo 
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DEPARTMEN 
for the American Farmer by Sno. Feast, Florist, 
rn alien is required in re 
aration - 
; Fan all tender plants a 
re the winter; os in — ——- 
houses in their proper places, they will cas 
wart of their £0 fone if not properly lifted 
> begin naged any After repotting, they should 
ee @ io the shade until they are quite recovered, 
with di plants makeso much root when in the open 
redetii loos it is impossible to get them up so as.to 
* sin the same appearance as before, which is 
+ want of skill in the management; but others 
may be removed with safety and put in the 
ws without showing any bad appearance, except 
the change of atmosphere will make some of 
decay—but a plant should be well wa- 
at first-after removal, which is. the only 
Lem tan to secure success. 
le subtiiial About the middle of the month, plants will have 
hn 3 be housed, and some that are tender, before 
1g iit time, but much depends on the weather; 
0 ftom elie when in the house give plenty of air every 
igeday,and syringe frequently, for somuctt water- 
‘the foot is not good where the plants are not 
Melina growing state,and often cast their buds, which 
arl off tess prevented. 
sans lias.—The buds will be much enlarged by 
ily: Waulime, and an early blossom will soon be at 
Bi pen that are forward, place in an open 
t sition rather shaded from the mid-day sun, and 
VUring a at times to keep the plants in a healthy 
, and about the end of the month should 
theweather prove cold, keep up the temperature,. 
ibvery moderate fire heat. At this season all 
plants, require a higher temperature, 
dhetwise they become dormant, and check the 
, and frequently they lose all the buds, 
when not kept in a growing state. 
Roots, for flowering through the winter 
,Fepot now, and do not give too much 
waterat first, till they begin to grow, otherwise 
many times they decay, and show no signs of 
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Dehlias,take up as soon as the tops are destroyed), 

e. ina proper situation for the winter, 

roots,as Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., plant 

| | win the open ground, and those in the borders, 

taketp and keep in adry place. Transplan 

d slag of every thing now that is requinaes 
'"S) | adnow is the best time to put down Box Edging 
OP | from roots or cuttings. 
ort, sa, 
a ACTION OF LIME, 
juun | Ata weekly Council of the Royal Agricultural 
“) | Sotlety of England, Professor Way delivered be- 
9) | lore the members a lecture on the results of a nine’ 
wonths’ investigation into the conditions under 
h lime affects the absorptive power of soils in 
ceéto ammonia. These results were ni- 

ly represented in a small table, containing: 
four vertical columns, interseeted by a8 many: 
I spaces; but would prove as Professor 
ed, of a permanent value, worth all. 

abor bestowed upon their production 
be found to lead to the establis | 

le in Agriculture. His lecture: 


i 
tepied in the disconsian. of these | 
ight, 


i = 


f 


T rox OCTOBER, 1854. ;tained ti ieee experiments. Fa 
} fellegie 1. tes cla 


.| labor, and may th 


Ho Gb tthe 
soils, more or less, 
even beyond the depth of 20 feet, are found to pos- 
ses8.a certain quantity of ammoni iyed, as 
Professor Way supposes, from’ the fishy 
table matter of beds of lakes orrivers, 
clay whatever, he thought being entirely 
ammonia. 2. That the addition of ]j : 
set free one-half the ammonia if contained; thus.,. 
par in the first instance, asa ‘stimulant’ to veg- » 
etation, but as an exhauster of the’ stoek of ammo~" 
‘hia already in the soil, omto be slowly derived from 
the atmosphere, if applied in large quantities. . The 
two principal recommendations were}. That! 
liming should take place periodicallyeat short in- 
tervals, not more than from 8 to.10 be 
re being used every year, om 

Time would, undersuch circum 


t 

with water, forming what was Known 

lime,’ should be added'to tank-water, a 

ted by means of piping, as in the’cas 

chi’s opetatieas at Tiptree, or Mr. Kennedy’s at 
MYree Mill. Prof. Way, in the course of this lee- 
ture, entered into most intéresting details connect 
‘ed with the chemical machinery of the double sili- 
cates in the soil, by which the action of lime-was 
regulated; and with the experiments he had insti- 
tuted for showing, in strong comp ve contrasts, 
the results he had obtained. He also pointed out 
the great Peperconce of Giving to land, by meansof. 
suitable cultivation, that¢éondilion under which ite 
would best'act as an absorbent of ammonia from’ 
the atmosphere. He has drawn up a complete . 
statement:of these details,which wil! be submitted - 
in due courseito the members,’’ | ° 


A Pusiic Beneracror.—He is a public benefae- 
tor who, by the prudent and skilful outlay of. his 
money in bettering its condition, shall make a 
single field yield permanently a double’ crop; and 
he who does this over a square milé Virttially adds’ 
a square mile to the national territory—nay, he 
does more, he doubles in extent the territoria] re-., 
sourees of the country, without giving the State any 
larger.actual area to defend. mt : 

it hail, then, to improvers of the soil! (health 
and long life be their fortune—may their hearts. be 
‘light and their purses heavy—may their dreams be 
few and pleasant, and their sleep the sweet r 
of the ete hey see the fruits of their own 
ir'sons reap still heavier harvests. 
| More Iwporten Stéce—S. W. Jewett, of Mid-. 
dlebury, Vermont, haslately returned from Europe; 
‘where he-had been spending the season, with more | 
French Sheep, Suffolk: swine, of Prince Albert’s 
stock, a large collection of fowls, comprising Dork- 
‘ing, Spanish ,and. Normandy. breeds. He also . 
brought three -varieti¢s of the Basket Willow. . - 
\ Sazer Ratsinc mw Virncusa.—The 


tt ty * 

é (Va.) Advocate learns that many of the Pied: 
‘mont farmers have determined to sow. only amail 
rops of wheat until the joint worm is eradicated, 

to occupy their | With gaising sheep-and | 
The demand fo ‘in Eastern 


—Blackwood’s M 








ar io the clue the: ive to 
xplanations of the mode “ef al aN upon 
iit 45:8 manure. The two principal faets ascer- 


fowing wool. i 
irginia will afford a good market for the great. 
surplus of the western and southwestern counties. © 
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THE HORSE! THE HORSE! ! 
NOBLEST OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


ND the one most frequently ill-treated, 
A’ erected, and abused, '@ have just 
pu a ik so valuable to every man 
who Owns a Horse, that no one should will- 
ingly be withoutit, Icis entitled, * 
THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 

4 from the tag of that celebrated Engiish Veterinary, 
Surgeon, Dr: GEO. H. DADD, well known for many years 
in thie country as ene of the most successful, seientific 

ar writersand lecturers in this. branch of medic 
surgical science. The book which he now offers to the pub- 
lic ig the result of maiiy years’ 4 
ence, which few have had. 

From the numerous and strong eommendations of distin- 
guished men and the newspaper press, we select the follow- 
ing: et 


ly and practical experi- 


12 


from Hon, John H. Clifford, Ex-Gov- 
n Massachusetts. 
«New Beprorp, May 11, 1854. 


yournew work on the no- } 
ever been permitied to holdin}, 


p Will meet with that success which 
tion 80 well deserve. 
Your obedient servaut, 
; Jons H. Cuirrorp. 
From Hon. Marshal P. Wilder. 

}  <~ Beston, May 13, 1854. 
Da. Dapp—Dear Sis :—I am obliged to you for the 
valuable treatise, the results of, your investigations, which 
you have recently issued, hoping that it may meet with the 
patronage of a discrimiiating community. 

mma youre with great regard, 
ae ae Marsnatt P, Wider. 

The Modern Horse Doctor, byte G- Dadd, is a manual 0 
genuine science, and ougtit to ned and studled on the 
score of humanity, as w: a t, by every: man who 
owns a horse.—. ‘on ist. o 

Dr, Dadd has had great € e in the cure of sick hor- 
ses, and explains the secret of his success in this vol,—N. ¥. 
Tribune. 

The author of this work is well known asa most skillful 
veterinary su His book is based on the soundest com- 
mon sense, and as a hand book for practical use, we kaow 
of nething to compure with it.— Yankee Blade. 

We know Dr. Dadd well, and are satisfied that he posses- 
ges most important qualifications for preparing such a book 
as this.—New England Farmer. . 

Messrs. Jewett & Co. have just published a very valuable 
work by Dr. Dadd, a well known veterinary surgeon, on the 
causes, nature and treatment of di and lame in 
’ ‘s’ Cabinet. 

This is one of the valuable treatises on the subject 
ever published; and wner of that noblest of the animal 
race, the horse, should be withoutit. Especially shonidit be 
in the hands of every hotel and livery stable keeper. ‘Toma; 
ny a man would itbe worth hundreds of dollars every year.— 
Ind. Democrat, Concord. ’ ' 

By far the most learned and copious work on the horse and 
his diseases we have ever seen.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

it and most commendable 
work is, itis and plain to 
those farmers and others for whom i 
The coucse of treatment favorsyg 
and rational system of medicatio® than th: 
any previously existing works om farriery. No farmer or 
owner of @ SN el i6 book. Stable k 
ef, stage proprieyprs an n: i 
prelit by having’at least one copy hung up in their stables for 

re 





use ference by their stable men.—Daily News, Phila- 
delphia. 

‘There is more common sense in this book than any of the 
kind we have ever seen, and farmers and owners horses 
would find ita matter of economy to possess themselves of it. 
it will bé of more service than the counsel of a seore of ordi- 
nary dvctors.—.41b ier. . e 

deem this decidedly the best and most reliable Work on 

the “Cause, Nature, and Treatment of Disease and Lame- 
ness in hotses,’? ever published.— Nantucket Inquirer. 

hebemte have peoer ols beara = to regard in as 

a Vury sens a uable and we learn that those 

much Tp amen ig 0 pees of its’ value have given it their 

approval. 4 . le 
“This book supplies a great desideratuin which Skinner’s 
admirable treatise on the Horse did not fill. 


. 0g+For sale by all Booksellers. 


4. 


Every man may | to call 


to this noble anisnal uhun by trusting’ kittie 
Ihastrated and should be purchesed fy eeu 
ed an ju re j 
a horse.—Ewv, Mirror, N. Porn. vevery man 


This is a book which should be forthwith Wut ie 
of all who owmnor drive horses, w >for 
for the plow, Omnibus or road, for rviec 
McMekin’s Courier, Philadelphia. 
A gond, clearly written book, whi 
of every man who has a horse whos¢ 
purse make it worth while to cure.—B ‘ 
Thisis a scientific, thorough, and eom piv ai » 
the diseases to which one of the noblest animals 
d the remedies which they severally require.— Troy 
et. : 
Its a valuable beak to thos bo have the care of fan’ 
—Hartford Herald. Be rn of Bam, 
He is not worthy to have a horse in his care, 
use such a work to qualify himself for his quderns a 
mal — Commonwealth, Boston. 4 i 
PUBLISHED BY r a 
_,. John P. Jewett &, 


JEWETT, PROCYOR & WORTHINGTO 
CL 


gc: H. DRURY, ‘corner of Gas 
street and Light street wharl hein 
completed his e i 
dry connected, for the m 

; Castings,is prepared to 
ti CULT L TMP EME! 
GS, made to pattern of the best material. 

The foliowiag is a list of PLOWS keptcc 
Davis, of the different numbers, for wrought and 
8. & M., Chenoweth, Wiley, 2 and 3furrcw, No. | 
No, } and 3 Connectieut—Beach Improved or 
with common Davis cast shear—Self-sharpener or 
shear—Corn Cultivators, plain and expanding—T. 0 
Wheat Fans—Corn shellers with double hoppe ‘ 
and Virgima sheller—Harrows—superior Penn ia 
Grain Cradles—Revolving Horse Rakes —Cylind 
Cutters, &c. &c.. Horse Power GRIST MILLS,a 
ful and saving article, and coming into general use, 
POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of i 
need ot say any thing, as wherever they have been ing 
time, they ure preferred to all others. is 

C. H. D. wiil this year make a smaller size Power& 
er, (ptice of Power, $100, Thresher, 350, Band, 61g abet 
taken together, complete, $150 cash.) ‘Persons InWi 
Implements made of the best material, and put tc 
strongest and best mannerto answer the purpose for’ 
they are intended, are invited to call on the snbseriber. i 


VERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE DOCTO 
SAXTON, No. 152 Falton Street, New Yi 
publiseed the Scventh Thousand of Dapp’s Gre 
on Catrie--THE AMERICAN CATTLE Och 
econtaimiug the nv information for : 
ogee curing the diseases of UOxen, €o' : 
H witha great variety of Original Reci 
informitiou in'reference to the Farin and D 0 
wher every man can become his own Cattle B 
G. H.. Dadd, M. D. Veterinary Surgeon, and Aut 
Modern Horse Doctor.’? Price, One Dollar, and 
C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 
No. 152 Fulton St. N. Yom 
Valuable Farm For Sale... 
OFFER for sale my Farm in Halifax Co’ nthe 
1 ee Dan River taining (by recent survey) 202 ae 
finely original gro 


ion of the traely 
tobacco 
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ee o_o ore = peer e ee SEP EETE © > S| 
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om 
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WA 





ecessary Out-houses, yc. fit 
out of repair, but cé 
with $300 or 





N. E, corner Lexi ; on. & Pe 
y on hand Dudershivte, Dem 
Cotton, Yarns 


tao 


\ 
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Fy 


? les. yer 
mide sscxrance Una cvery Wie 





de his pwn veterinary surgeon, and with much greater safety 
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with the corifide 
offered at the lowest prices, 


Pa “‘éatalhte dt ‘Fanmen. 








Headly Pat 
= oo SHELLER, 


M 


= = — SSS = 


A wR 


arse Power © 
an, CLEANER. 





. T SINCLAIR, JR, = CO. have: pur; 

| right to make and sell Reading’s cele-, 

yn Sheller and Cleaner, as represented by, 

‘hich is admirably ape for langegore 
, and the’ best Horse’ Power éhine 

' it is estimated-to shell, cob, and ¢leat, in 
a 1,500 to 2,000 bushels of Corn per 


The ‘works are remarkably simple, the machiné 
‘made without springs, or cog gearing, and 
by respect a machine particularly desirable 
i 
for thelling corn by the growers in North 
, Virginia,” and ani, Price, inclu- 
dung AK Artacuheway as: prevented by va 
$60.00, 
Machine without the Fan, (see Fig, e 
‘it Nast No.) 45.00 
) the Vincinra Grissiendl Catt Shelle, - 
and or horse power, 
ed double and single Spout do. "$10 to. 
Vertical and other Patterns, do. 7 to’ 16 
Coroowe Mus, 30 inch, and most approved 
for fing Corn, 110. 
sizes Cologne ‘and French Burr Stone. 
$80 to 
ry Straw | Cutters, with Patent Screw 
» made for Horse and Hand Pow- 


Straw Cutters various cheap sorts, $5 to 20.00 
Susre. Horse Powers, Spur and Bevel 

= $110, 125,140 
= Horse Pow er, for one and two hér- 3 
- $85 to 1 


twa Macmwes, made with and with- vr 


Co 


ann Guano Spreapers, both ? : 
le construction, and the:best 4 


ist*Machine in the market, to 80.00 


ing large crops, and what is now wanted f 


60| With 2 ad 5 ¢ 


- $28, 30, 40 and 45.00 5 


| 


: reo ie 


tern, with attachment for 
\y &e:, 


1.50 
Goan & 0 Gaustieng—Maynar 
warn grind fiffer, faster, and by less 
we y Other pin use,~ - 50,00 
HEAT ILLS, ma and without Gu- 


‘ano attachment, - = mn to 95.00 
VeceTasLe Cutters, 1. 00 


i> PLOWS. 


Of Plows'we@ make and sell an endless -variety 
of sizes ands The most approved are the 
Maryland Seif Sharpening; H. M., or improved 
Davis»Pldw; the Patuxent Plow, Nos. 7,8, and 9; 
Minor and Horton; and for séeding and covering 
Guano, the Echelon, or Three Fucrowet Plow. 


HARROWS, « 
Of all sorts, including the ge Maryland 
CULTIV ATORS, 


"Hinge. 
Expanding, Stationaty, &c. 
ROLLERS, 
lezgments, surface Serrated 
idivaluable. me 
Bows, Cattle Ties, Ball: 
Engines, Thermom- 
mai Furnaces and Boilers, 
»Patissage Stuffers, Sayssage 
Celtereaheple Pearets, Bush and Bramble Hooks; 
p Grinastenes; hung on Friction Roll- 


‘~~ GRASS SEEDS, 
Including all thebest American and European, for 
Hay, pastutage, or ornament. 
GARDEN _/SEEDS, 


5, | Afarge and general assoriment. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. . 


mf These will be delivered. to ordér-after the: 20th 


October. 2 $-CataLocues tobe had at the Of 
'" R, SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 





“Hay Aner at mayyral ines, most 
approved, 1 
Co an Cos Catsners—S. & Co.’s pat 


00.00 | 


sep 1 Manufacturers and Seedsmen, Balt, 


‘ 
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GREENBRIAR ey 
J. A. Cowardip, Esq., of the Richmo 


who was pre 
Fair, writing’ 5 
tember, thus speaks of the Fair =” Py =" 
Immediately after Mr. Macfarland 8 speech, the 
company partoolt of a 
under the ample shade. noble o 
waited on by es of Le 


vicinity obliging ‘and becoth 

dignity ire ry 

I have never en a more, and better or- 
than that. which reigned around 


of the grove could not be obseryed, |, 
e : noble _ "4 . 


ill, and what offers a 


ode ged for 
at the table; and'I learn that 


[likely pay the premiums! 


Mer, the Judges examined the stock, 


and other things exhibited for premiums, and were 
to announce their awards to day. 

The main part of the ibition was the Cattle ; 
some of which were veryefine. Achilles Rogers 


exhibited a 
‘Bourbon,’’ a 


hi 

heifer and cow, all purchas- 
ed in Bour funty, Kentucky, of Brutus J. 
Clay, a fa liser of Cattle, and President of 


the County. Aggicultural Society of Bourbon. The 
cow was an énormous.,aii oie that 


some of the buge Jumps: the h like 
deformities. Ruby 5, hei 
Mathew Arbuckle e a fine Durham Bull, 


t of Gen. Meem of Shenandoab., 
rs. Collison, Mr. Dunn, of 
John T. Johnson, Mr. Hawyer and. 

ted some remarkably fine cows,.< 


burg, Mr 
rs exhibi- 
“and other 


: « t. 
. Mr. Joseph Feamster a full bi evon Bul 
Mr, Ludington two pens of three year old and four 
year old fat. cattle, the lajter averaging upwards of 
4700 Ibs. each. 

A yoke of very fine young red oxen was exhibi- 
ted by George;Lewis. They were remarkabl 
well broken. “Ahoy twelve years old drove them 
with ease. Mr. Matthew Arbuckle e a 
pair of beautiful twin brindled oxen, so near alike 
that they could hardly be distiuguished from. one 
another. a 

The display of horses was not so good as had 
been expected, Greenbriar one of the great- 
est horse raising counties i te. Her hor- 
ges are however more as strong and 
Page draught. and ridin n for the turf. 

he display of brood m 

There. were very few . 

thy of especial notice. 
‘A Bernese Bull attracted some notice. This 
breed is calculated for the lower districts of coun- 
try. They thrive.on scant fare, and live where the 
Durham would decline and die. 

In the department of Household Thdustry, the 
Exhibition was highly creditable. I noticed very 
admirable carpetings by Mrs. Kincaid, Mrs. Feam- 
ster and Mrs. Johnson E. Rell. , 


. ay 
d they pot wor- 


The worsted work, the embroidery and raised’ 


work, were finé, and did honor to the ladies 
Greenbrira. Jnoticed especially an embroitle: 
table cover, worked by Mrs. Alderson, a very ad- 
airable affair. 


“ibikipaper tye Bh SESMP-| ot Saye 


pher, spread’ 


their factory near Lewisburg. 
ef veEy good (good wheat drilliaiitiperr ett 
e Lode i ited? fire” 


am Bull,.‘‘Duke of 


———. 


mopg the remarkable things was a 

ack Rod 9 ly ars old! Quam 

ladies could hardly equal her oe Tey 
Ultu#al Dm pléments— % 

, by Skeen h 

deserving #f praise. Thé's ma 

hibited some fine cocking stoves 


=o 
ther ; and Mr. Zo admirab} a 
ifactured in Lewisburg. .. si ane 


vane 

he cWuse of Agriculture, promises the . 

“In “the socks knit b mY hn 

old, t r might have udded that: 

the socks was spun by the same lady...” 
Motks, it is confidently stated, cai beden, 

by dropping seeds of the” eastor oil 

Christa) in their burrows. We have sot 

Warious —_ ~4 traps are used for 

animals, but where grounds are badly infested, 

resttly is too slow and inefiiclect as nae 

change paper. Auston says :—We think a trail! 

dropping into the runs of the moles, 


ofred herring, will be found to be ane 
edy. As new runs appear, place a few bits 
herring in them. , 


vale HE MARKE. 


our’. wecitizens o 








; BALTIMOR SEPT. Hu: 
‘The intelligence from Europe, by late 

induce the belief, that the crops of Englanday 

the Continent have been generally housed in 

order, and a full average yield. This bas cay 

;a depression in the market here, for the 

| as the prices had prior to the last arrival, 

; but the last steamer, (the Alps) brings 

=_— again, and some advance in grain 

place. \ ie 


,72c. Rye, Pa. 123 a 125c., Md. 12a 
d. and Va., 50a 52, Ohio 58, for 


Tim@thyseed $3.75'a ¢4. Hay, baled, prime 
a ale ry from wagons, $14 a 17 per ton. 
14for rye, and $10 for wheat. Sp. Tu 

a55 cts. Ber gall., Tar, 

2.37 a 2.50, Com. Rosin, 1. 


ground $1.25 a 1.37 per bbl. 
r,100 Jbs. Cattle, beef, $2.50 a 4.25 om 
equal to $5 a 8°25 net, and averaging’ 
Sheep, $3;50 per 100 ‘Ibs. gross? 5 
5, for prime. Sugar, N. O., $50 
qualty, P. R. and Cuba, $5.25 a ¥! 
ee 9 ae and ord. to choice, $5 a 6.50. 
ashed 15 a 17, puted 20 a 23, tu 
24 @57,.com. fleece 23 a 25, and fine fi 
Whiskey, 4ic, in bbis., andy 
co, the demand is brisk, and sh 
atis inspected.. Md. inferior to cot 
6, good common to ord. $6.25 a 6.7 
fine brown $7 a 9, no Ohio in market. 





Flour, Howardi@t. $7.12 a 7.25; City Mill 
to.7.25—Family + 8 d Bak fi 
| Rye Flour $7a7,25—€ eal, Balt. grounddé, 
y parse, Pa. do. $4,25—Wheat, 135.4 145 clnd 

; air to prime Vand 140 a 155 cts. for faith 
ime white ve parcels of white for fas 
ee at 160c.; Corn, prime white 65 067d 


and'63 a 54 for Pa. Oats. Cloverseed,§7 a 1. 


50 a 3.75; Pile 
a 1.70, No. 3 
and No. 1, $2.50a 3. . Plaster, ton, 3.50 af 


Hogs, $5.50 6% 
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4 ern : - a baa ’ < = Rin ee 
The ON PLOW is the best cbbatmusted implement for Sé@ding.or covering Broadcasted 
Wheat w mo. The Castings are set to five inch furrows, and 80 ris the performance, 
Derrneat| covered resembles, ot is is boar equally well seeded ag. i. system. 


_The Figure raprevens our latest Plow. They are sold as Fess viz: ta . 


Wee. of Plows poone 2 3 o "ne a 
anne ices, - - - + pe y x 
ee Peron Plow i is in most generab.use. Wipowe van 4 Ls 5 fants setae on light level x 4 
RORERT CLAIR, Jx. & CO. 
758, 6O,and 62 Light St., 


—=——- 
‘ANOTHER RESIDENT OF N. YORK CITY Lave’s Vermituge, andiadiinistered it. The child 
TESTIFIES ro nt GOOD EFFECTS OF lange quantity of Worms, and in a fem 
WIANE'S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS» hearty as ever ithad been. Parents, 
HEAR HIM! . h teal mony before them, should not hesi- 
ay" New York, August 30, 1852. “Bhere\js any reason (o worms, 
MHThis is to certify that I have had the Liver no timerin procuring and administering 
int for five Yoommedusing which yee he I haye q ermifuge. It. never fails, and is 


most all known but to r rfe 
: of Dr. M’Lane lebrated Liver og . Ge This valuable preparation, also Dr. M’- 
ed to try a box, and am now almost | Lane’s Vermifuge, can now be had at all respect- 
phony I think oné box more will effect a perma- able Stores in this city. 
tnteure. I can cheerfully end these Pills rchasers will please Be careful to, ask 
tall who may suffer from li mplaint. { haye/ for, and take none but Dr. M Lane’s Vermifuge.— 
iktoknown them used with théimost happy results All others, in comparison, are e worthless. Oct ‘1-}t 


in of sick headache or.dyspepsia. 
Mr. SWIFT, No. 116 Aitoref tp SEPARATOR. 
P. 8—The above valnable remedy, also i e. This Machine threshes and pens all kinds of 


Tane’s Celebrated Vermifuge, can now be had at o’in the most poe manner, it is 
all respectable Drug Stores in this city. " fectured b vo u igned at the an Ba 


Purchasers will please be careful to Samat timore, a superior 
Be none but Dr. r M’Lane’s Liver Pl, for the above | wanting amachine — 
Theré are other Pills, purporting to be Liver | to thresh’ an operation, need only 
now before the public. |} té examine wee satisfied of ‘ea 
PACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT: =] = ayn Hine Power, ibs 15 0 
The Public Should Know thems 9). °. size, 


ms Hardy, No. 119 Suffolk Street, wailtt] giMMERMAN & CO'S: HORSE POW: 
rae been troubled with worms for 4 ome \ER .AND SEPARATOR will be’ fornished 


e d that she used one vial of: Dr: 
ted Vermifuge, which brought aw by Os Hex Fopeler pritte. jy 1 


worms. Her usual good healt <% FANS! WHEAT F q 
rned. ) {WNHE ROUGH WHEAT FANS, man- 
No, 182 Essex Stieet, New ufactured by us, are considered by and tod and 


ovember 23, 1852, writes us” telligent and practical farmers of 
which had been unwell for ° Vargina, to be yew 94 to WE Fan. 
ths. She procured a bottle of a Price, —$30, $32, and $34. WHITMAN S: Co. 
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cach 


] 
dumps 
‘estelled. 


varying 
amount upward. They wi 
such atcuraoy that in 
He also makes machi 
lizers, that gre much li 
All orders addressed to 
i: theet with i tad ajyention. 


cfush all 
waye 
usively 
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‘ Cooper's Patent Lime & ¢ 0 Bp 8. 
Eare Agents for Cooper’s Spread- 
er—Guano Spreader and Lime and Guand 
Spreaders combine 
PASCHALL, MORRIS & Co, 
Agricultural and Seed Warehouse; 
269 Market St., Philadelphia. 
ALLADAY’S WIND ENGINE, thébest ma- 
chine for raising water by wind power in 
PASCHALL, MORRIS & Co. 
Agricultural Warehouse, N. E. Corner 
7th & Market St., Philadelphia. — 


see & DEDRICK’S HAY PRESSES: 


> os 








use. 
sep. 1 y 
EERIN 
We 





«sept 1 
~ PAIN’S ATMOSPHERI 





ARREDOHORNS 


Churas of all sizes. They are warratited equal to 
any in use. PASCHALL, MORRIS .& Co. 
Agricultural'Warehouse, No. es Market 'St., 
“sept 1-1t Philadelphia. 


acs TREES.~20, Peach Tre say thirty. rom we 
hoice varieties; 0, Cherry an pois and 
Trees, Dwarf and Standard urawberrles, Rasy ee 
Currants, and other small ‘ruits in great roriesy 

nent of Evergreen and Deciduous 1 
and ; both native and foreign. Trees and "Eliade 
shipped to any part of the ger and Mdcliveredio. Ph ry 
OGeCal e 


ia ype for 
5 ASCHALL, sation ct & CO. 


applieation 
Myeptl-2t 2 Nurserymen and Florists, W.. Chester, Pa. 





ar 





HAT hase Bs eneral satisfactiongand was fully described in the American Fermeh ha 
Septe October, has been so impfov 
pcre from 2 bushels up os 


sowing Guano, Super-phosphate and other chemical Fert. 
fid cheaper, but will make-as even work, and as ppeedy. Price 
EWIS COOPER, the Patentee, at Christiana PB; 


ee i 


We are now manufacturing these superior) _. 
















AN F le 


that they can be used to spread lime in quantitig 
Guano in quantities from 150 Ibs. to any desired 
Hano at the same time it is distributing, andwih 
Price $75. 
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FARMERS AND PLANTERS D 
WE. Cognef 7th and Market St., Philad 
HE most varied..assortment "of 


» Lancaster 


& Ss. 
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Horticultural Implements, Seeds, 
Drensi s, Fruit and© Trees, Stuy it! 
and.to which we resp ly inviet the alt 
of Parmers and ters. It having been out 
custom, by keeping o 
most, improved best made imple 
guarantee all articles gold by us, fully 
ly and” enlerelis filled, as if the purchaser wet 
fv We have but one price, to woich we 
st y adh 
Comprehensive Illustrated Catalogues, will bt 
ished gratis, on post paid application, 
PASCHALL, MORRIS &{ 
Ag ricultural W 
Mexican Guano. 
Haywoopn, Sept.% 


United States, may ni Seen at our W 
est endeavor to 
ud 
tions. Orders froma ‘distance as ne 
ere. wh 4 
N. E. Cor. 7th & Market St., Phil 
HARLES R. PEARCE, Esq.—Dear Sir: —I ti 















, €xperiments with a portion of the Mexit 
rehased of you last Spring, and find 

ice a better crop of corn than where 
anoalone, and according to promise sen€ 
ia ee 






— me 






jot of six acres, (the soil of uniforma® 
O-lbs. of Peruvian to One acre 300 ¥ 
, and 200 Ibs. Of Mexican and 100 Ih es 
tothe other four. The corn on the 
in alone was applied, stood the ve vel 
summer better, and will produce from ays 

jorethan either of the other acres. ‘The 
whefe the Mexican and Peruvian x 
etter than the acre on which the Peruvian 
Very respectfully, your eas nt serv’t. 

> octl-It BENS. W 
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MOVED TO OUR 


1& Machine Store, 


PLA 





























Where we. have “Megured one of the i host commodiotigy Warehouses in ihe city. 

The increase of trade has made it nets eagety phat we should seek a place better adapted to, 
our business, and we have selected the aba) @ing more central, and we more con- 
venient for our customers. In additiox “3 in warehouse, we are erecti ar 





house in the rear, which, for convenier nce, W . 

We are now receiving a large st of 
where we shall be happy to see our cust 
mare promptly attended to, by addr sig 


ik, cannot be surpassed, ix 
jlements, Machines, &€ 
they visit Belimore 





oO) s’warrman, 


“ E. W. ROBINSON. 
Battimore, July Ist, 1854. 


athe 
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PRICES: . No. 0— Weight of “ge 1b 


“« 14 


EPO, 


















“ Ou «6 Ne os aie Ree. io 
ary nn Ap «oy ote he ee 
Coy it, co : 
oo a PREMIL os: Tigh, 
ge | THE MARYLAND ST GRICULTS! y sodiery awarded E. Whitmad & Co. the 
Highest Prize in 1850, for AY PRESSE Syant Highest Prize, again }851. ‘ 


oF 
? 


G 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE AGF 


7 dies SOCIETY also awaniae, foam 0, the High- 
est Prize, for their Hay Presses, in 1851. H, at 


a 


= po Sa 
“*| Great Trial at Hayfit —_ 

| be-fure- ae ae ' 

pri . The MARYLAND State Agricultural Soci ety. aa ied to JOHN AN, Ir. Bag the Great 

b Prize of $50 for one of E. Whitman & Co's. fas of Hay 























Pr ince the above awards were mades we | greatly improve s Press, and have no heals. ne 
tion in recommending them as being far,superic | 0 others manufactured in this —e apie 
An extensive farmer in Georgia, AU > Writes Gs september 9, 1854, as follows, “My - 

3 performs well, and I would.not be w ft it for t cost.”” ist 
have sold a large number of these ontinually receiving such evidences of their “ 







above. 


ot, koe 
prepared to furnish all the vari z F this -_- and invite those in want of the ? 
best to call and examine tham at our 


New Store, 2 ) fo, 6 } Bxchange Place. : , 4 | 
} WHITMAN & o. =“ 
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“ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY FIVE CEN Ts. ted ‘Ghent os 


h 
ELLIOTT’sS rate moony ornicil yb. Phoephogs HARF, (Near Pratt Srasey) 
OR, THE AMERICAN F IN MORE: 
, THE ORCHARD AND GARDEN. : wig vats valuable Fortiliacs, com | of XS calelant The a 
SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. of wiaae be locemspecss, ta this outs. comnatn ot lean in 
“ A large number of Western Apples and oiber Fruits are | cent. of Phosphoric Acid, and the Peruvian Guano 16 per cem, 
described in this book, whieb are not found in other works | of Ammonia, 
of the kind; and the remarks on the selection of varieties tor ant! it is now . well established fact, that Phosphoric Acid and 
western culture, propagation, management, &C., as far as we monies a | the a aie raigned +au fat pe pes ¢ Un 


— oben den ae eoudt@ins judicious and ablee |. 
wer, especially in QbBio and | those  § , he can 

rn muh rn procure a copy.’’—Ohio > 4 fp entire con oanence he Manure to the Agriculura = 
“see the chief value of the book lies in its practical 8 — =r 
—in its classifications and speeifi¢ations.ot the different va- wan Gu Euan is eebinmend fed by Pre Timm Ty pavers 3 
rieties, == the ee toe, sn they present, and the —— ist, application of this pianures po eect ; Pred mage ty 
methods of trainiug they require. ‘This branch of the su ject A, eficia! 
which is very fill, is copiously illustrated by drawings,’’— es —t wy & by dof te eet 


effects resulting dagen tg Acid 
Phila, North American. This article i is Oered for sale by the cohen in ne 
‘lt is a book that every farmer and frnit grower may profit- pope about 160 Ibs. at $45 per ton. Also calcined bones 


ably read.” —Ruchester Daily American. 
ECTIONS FOR USE, For ee or Vin whe 
*tAs Mr. Elliott resides in Cleveland he is much better ac- bac per acre, harrowed, ot ae 


quainted with what truits are adapted to the Central States | grain; or in amy way thorou ixed w ith the oa 
than horticulturists or pomologists who reside on or near the | corn, tobacco, yey ar xn &c., 2 ounces or i 3 of 
Asean ecto ard. ‘This tact gives the work great‘ad@itional | hill t1-1y NE 
Eoreuier oS cenent ” ag Se. fruit in the 
maniiee valley.’’—Democrati¢ Press, Chicago. 
wrmne Fruit i isthe most direct a practical of | | Hedges from the Maclura or r Osage 
@ny treatise th m3 ate pons Observation ecleapand | PITKIN’S SEED AND PLANTS, 
minute in its» ions? to modes of tahute ‘Rnd | N consequence of so large a portion of the Seed of com- 
qualities of the different kinds and varieties of iruit. We) I merce, proving wortiiless, my seed is gathered and pre- 
recomnui¢éid its ast 49 ah investment thatwill #peedi« | served unter my immediate care and direction, or that ofan 
ly return many undred fold.’’—Binghampton Democrat. experienced agent, so that it can be velied upon as fresivand 
it contains much matier of practical value to fruit grow- | genuine. 
eta in the new States.—Rura) New Yorker. 1 have growing in nurseries East ind West.some4 000,006 
*“T’he great mags of the matter is marked with correctness | plants, ready for setting in hedges the coming spring; the 
and with much knowledge of Fruits, and the work will of | tops being cut off, the roots can be packed in smail com- 
course stand at the head, so far as its descriptions of West pus agd on p guy part of the cousitry with satety, ai.d lit. 
ern Varieties are concerned; and a such we s gly recom- pense. Priee for INO. 1 plants@l0 per 1000. A very 
mend it tothe fruit raisygfg poftién of the cofmunity.?@— five discount made to lafge puchagerg; no charge tor pack- 
Country Gentieman ° , jog. 








ly’ orders solicited, as last Season all our plants 


“This work, from (he examination we have been able to; were engaged by the Ist of January. 
make, will probably be foun of the best 4verks on Po- A descriptive let Pay full ere itmadiaes 
‘ i 
PITKI 


mology y 1 or hashadthe nid of many | ih seftingand rear hedge, a 
of the bastibad Gecarrebcahiveounuysandigives @raw’ hart ‘A Gates = 


of numerous varieties of each class of fruit.’—American, oct 1- 6« Manchester, Conn, 
Farmer. pa saline siete 


Mr. Etliot has long been Known us a practical horticultu r 
rst and as an able writer on pomology.’’—Bosion Cultivator. mi I. T H 0 M 80 ON L A WwW 8, 

‘It embodies all the latest important information pertain No. 138 BALTIMORE ST RE ET, 
ing to fruit culttire,an@ we can recommend it as a thory » 4 doors West of Md. Agricultural Society’s Rooms, 


and reliable wotk -wet up for its intrinsic worth, tot f 
speculation.”"—Noagern t'armer, ; AS on hand and for sale on reasonable terms, 


“Such a book ea fail to secure a ready and extensive FINF GOLD WATCHES, ELEGANT 
a erent ye he ag rayne 8 ~— — JEWELRY of the latest and most fashionable 
r 10tis defluite in his descriptions,a styles als SILVER SPOONS, &e., &e.: ; also a 
experience in the culture of Fruits in the a he . 
don and favorbly Known.’ '__Maine Parmec? ad oe great vari of GOLD PENS, PENCILS, &6s 
‘Mr. Elliot has rendercd an acceptable service Lo the qause | &e. oct 1-2, 
of mage wl weep jong i Fe 
“From what we haye seen and fF we Carinot hesitat 
in recommending it asin many respects the must complete | 10. »0 PLOUGHS, HA ARROWS. ‘ 
aud valuable book of st kind in existence. The aescriy | CULTIVATORS—at _ prices 
tions of Fruit are full, clear and methodical; and the illus- 
trations of the best order—not mere outlines—but full, 4 as low ascan be had in the United States, and of 


half sectional figures, with coreg, seeds, &c., pros ve na- Lt uality. E.. WHITMAN & CO. 
tra ae ean ero hoes ako Sevag ortenc Gey FRE Pe 


onperoregs of this work now before ds nes given us at . 
very valuable work on the cultivation of Fruits. He was | 
amply qualified todo so, having been fdr ten years engaged CONTENTS» OF THE OCTOBER N 
a. — —— of trees and woting their products.”"— | Report on Agricultural Col- Cattle Shows, 
ichigan Parmer lege and Ex rimental Frais Trees, 
oct l-lt & > he SAXTCN, Pholisher, 152 Fulhtog Bt. ous ? vP pat Bee d rom 
a thie ary) he ul 1 ‘ 
1 onument to Down 
Strawberry Culture. Pe r Oc Wire Grass by W. D. 
COMPLETE MANUAL for the Cultivation of the Straw- en do. 165 nt Donation, 
a with a doocription of th ateeks Pe bythe, is Mutchin oer rult Trees, 
of the Bi rry, Currant, Goosebe gricola, 118 | Howto Pianta Garden, 
} with directions for their cultivation, and i te se — Curing ony Willow Culture, 
of the’ varieties. “Ey process has ¢ Uregon Pea, 19 hata Carries off, 
fers tried, and the Result here ‘shocn. By KR. G.| Guano on Cotton, 19 ones as Manure, F 
ARDEE. With a vawuabie appendix, containing the obser- | The Cureulio, 109 | Classification of 21 
vations and experience of some of the most s successful e of Crops, 110 } 
tors of these fruits in our. Lai est, 110 of L 
o AX ) Cc *'nN0, 113 


r, No. 152 Fulton st. N. Y- octi-it | The Wheat Crop i in Va. ut 
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Pee ie 112 
HAN , ‘armers | 112°; Moles. 
C Cpa Cait pip Death of of Cattle.” 112 | Baltimore Market, 
now, on a on at this +  oeti-It | ‘Phe Corn Crop, 112 | 
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